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1898 -- Twenty Years of Service --1918 


Years of experience in the manufacture, design and operation 
of tank cars enables the General American Tank Car Corporation 
to supply expert advice and assistance to its clients. 


It is prepared to design and build tank cars for special pur- 
poses as well as to supply standard tank cars and freight cars for 
special service in addition to operating the “G. A. T. X.” line of 
leased tank cars. 










General American Tank Cars and Special Freight Cars are 
made for every kind of service at home and abroad. 


The General American Insulated Tank Car will transport 80° 
or higher gravity casing head gasoline (liquefied Petroleum Gas) 
with entire safety in any temperature. 


It is formally approved by the Bureau of Explosives and 
Master Car Builders Association, and is classed by experts as 
“‘super-safe.”’ 


_We shall be glad to supply you with fully descriptive informa- 
tion regarding any type of tank car. 


General American Tank Car Corp. 


Builders Lessors 
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Works of Gulf Refining Company at Port Arthur, Texas. Area covered, 1073 acres. 
Daily capacity, 55,000 barrels of petroleum. 


We are refiners of 


Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana 


PETROLEUM 


Retined Oils Gasoline Asphalt 
Gas Oil Naphtha Paraffine Wax 





FUEL OIL @ LUBRICATING OILS 


Cylinder, Engine, Cordage 
Red and Pale Paraffine Oils 





Gulf Refining Company 


General Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


a ak a al i ga District Sales Offices: —<————————————————————————————————— == 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Tampa, New Orleans, Houston 
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WHAT THE INDEPENDENT OIL MEN 
DID AT THEIR DECENNIAL CON- 
VENTION AT THE BILTMORE—A 
TRULY PATRIOTIC SESSION. 





In the following pages will be found a report of 
the decennial convention of the Independent Oil 
Men’s Association, which opened at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in this city on Tuesday last. 

It was a patriotic session, in that from the open- 
ing patriotic chorus to the final session on Friday the 
needs of the country and the part the oil men are 
playing in the winning of the war were the great fac- 
tors in modern business and national life upon which 
the greatest emphasis was placed. 

It was a constructive session, for the speakers— 
and they were all men of note in their several lines 
—were wise in suggestion and in counsel, and there 
was not that absence of independent thought or de- 
duction which might have been anticipated when the 
close affiliation of many of the officers of the asso- 
ciation and the guests with national petroleum super- 
vision is remembered. 

There was no paltering with facts. When there 
was criticism to make of rates for freight carrying, 
of revenue bill imposts, of activities of groups of oil 
men which could not be interpreted as patriotic— 
then the leaders in the industry who were on the list 
of speakers told the truth as they perceived it without 
fear or favor or minimizing the facts. 

In this respect the convention was along the lines 
anticipated from an independent association—it was, 
and it is independent. 

Yet, underlying the sessions, at the back of every 
vote, and prominent in the discussion in regard to 
the proposed consolidation of the American Petro- 
leum League and the I. O. M. A. there was a 
spirit of constructive conservatism—that conservatism 
which insisted upon knowing in what the necessity 
for action consisted, and how the proposed remedy 
offered met the exigencies of the situation. 

The consolidation scheme had been thoroughly 
worked out—the intent was obvious, and through 
the proposed centralization of effort, the combina- 
tion of existing association machinery into one effec- 
tive whole it was apparent that the industry and the 
nation would be the gainers through the elimination 
of duplication, the reduction of expense and the 
power to be gained through the existence of one 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1918. 


OFFICERS OF THE I. O. M. A. FOR 
THE YEAR 1918-1919. 


At the election of officers of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association the following were 
elected to preside over the destinites of the 
Association for the ensuing year: 


President—G. I. Sweney, Bartles Sweney 


Oil Company, Peoria, Ill. 
Vive-President—G. E. Mather, The Moore 

Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary—J. A. Specht, Chicago, IIl. 


Treasurer—E,. E. Grant, Chicago, IIl. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—A,. J. Squier, president, 


Oil Trades Association, New York City. 





great national body in the place of two. And yet 
the entire matter was referred to committees from 
the two associations to be considered in detail and a 
later report to be made to a joint meeting of both 
associations where final action should be taken. 

This is conservatism if you like—but it is busi- 
ness. It eliminates snap judgments and easy de- 
cisions and substiutes rigid investigation by the asso- 
ciations through delegated committee for the find- 
ings—no matter how unbiased, unprejudiced or com- 
plete—of independent workers. 

When the final decision shall be made it will be 
that of the combined membership of both associa- 


tions. 
$< -2______ 


PERTINENT POINTS MADE BY SPEAK- 
ERS AT THE SESSIONS OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT OIL MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





We have heard a great deal about the typical 
American, the horny-handed son of toil, but it seems 
to me in these days, and particularly because of the 
lessons the war has taught, that the typical American 
—the American who is making his mark, the Ameri- 
can who is going to be talked about for all time in 
the countries of the world—is perhaps the horny- 
handed son of toil who has gone beyond that stage 
and appears among and a part of the great industries 
of the country.—George A. O’ Reilly. 


The oil production business is not a science, it is 
not a business, it is not a trade; it is more in the 
nature of a craft. If these men cannot go along and 
do business they will disband and go into other lines 
of business, and, once that army of prospectors and 
producers has disbanded, it is going to take many 
years to put it together—Henry L. Doherty. 

a 





A gentleman who speaks of sacrifice, who dares 
to speak ot sacrifice—how can we listen to his 
words? How can we look upon the victims of that 
horrible condition which prevails in Europe today 
without feeling that there is nothing which we can 
do, there is nothing which can be called upon to give, 
which could possibly through any reasonable con- 
struction te called a sacrifice?—President MM. J. 
Byrne. 


Within the last twelve months there have been 
active about 7,000 oil promotions of various types. 
These fellows have jumped into your field and have 
been breaking down confidence in your business for 
their enrichment. They have tackled a business 
which per se deserves respect, which if it is a tre- 
mendous industry, which if it has a more important 
place in the commercial world, and so they have 
tackled that business because it is respectable, be- 


SS 
THIS ISSUE IS AN EXTRA EDITION 
OF THE OIL, PAINT AND DRUG 
REPORTER, CONTAINING THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THEI. O. M. A. 


This issue of the. Reporter, which has been 
printed following the close of the convention of 
the Independent Oil Men’s Association at the 
Hotel Biltmore, is an extra edition, and is 
mailed without charge to every subscriber of 
the Reporter. 

Because of the late closing day of the con- 
vention and the fact that Saturday, October 
12, was a legal holiday—Liberty Day—it 
was not possible to prepare and print this 
report with the regular edition of the Reporter. 

Hence it is issued as an extra edition, Vol- 


ume 94. No. 16. 
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cause you know crooks never flock together—the 
high-grade crook, the kind I am talking about, the 
pickpocket, the high-grade gentleman that sits behind 
the mahogany desk, just like yourselves, that goes 
on and associates with good people, that belongs to 
the same ‘club that you belong to and that, because 
of the fact that you have permitted him to do it, is 
traveling on your good name and on the good name 
of your industry. To the point, gentlemen, that to- 
day in the main the layman throws up his hands, and 
when somebody says something about the oil busi- 
ness, because he doesn’t distinguish, lie doesn’t stop to 
discriminate. He doesn’t remember that there is a 
tremendous legitimate oil industry, and all he remem- 
bers is that he got his fingers burned when some of 
these clever sharks sold him some stock at 10 cents 
that was going to be 25 cents next week.—Merle 
Sidener, 





Gather up every old barrel that is hidden away in 
the dark corners of this country, dump piles, factory 
yards, garages and other places. Patch them up, 
dry them up. paint them up and put them to work. 
They are slackers. There are thousands, tens of 
thousands of these barrels hidden away that, with a 
little amount of recoopering, could be made to give 
years of service. Don’t buy new barrels if old ones 
will do. But if you do have to buy new barrels, be 
sure and Luy the right kind—not a white oak barrel 
where gum wood will do, 2r vice versa.—C. G. 
Berry. 

vientihiliitien 

Nothing in this war has more wonderfully shown 
the power of public opinion; no voluntary act has 
more completely demonstrated the will of the people 
that nothing. however infinitesimal, should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the winning of this war abso- 
slutely and completely at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

If anything could have been needed to demon- 
strate the utility of our country this incident of the 
gasolineless Sunday had provided it. We have here 
the most interesting and gratifying spectacle of the 
complete accord and co-operation on the part of the 
government, the producers of petroleum and consum- 
ers of the product. 

I can make no statement which, for the petroleum 
industry, is more full of meaning than to assert once 
again that, whether this war lasts a long time or 
whether it is soon to end, every resource, every man 
and every energy of the petroleum industry is dedi- 
cated to but one supreme end; that is, that this war 
shall be won with a victory complete and overwhelin- 


ing.—A. C. Bedford. 


———_e———_ 


It is to be hoped that when the stress of war con- 
ditions has subsided steps will be taken by the 
various marketers of lubrication to attract young men 
graduating from technical schools to enter the lubri- 
cating field. Every opportunity should be given 
them to obtain practical experience in the testing 
laboratory, in the refinery, and in the plant, so that 
there may be developed valuable men to meet the 
new and constantly changiaz problems of scientific 
lubrication mm a manner equal to the traditions of the 
oil industry.— John Rome Battle. 





Now it becomes my duty to say a word about the 
so-called “independent refiner.’ Where is he? He, 


for the most part, has gone. He is a deserter. He 
has been Joyal while loyalty was profitable. He has 
been disloyal since disloyalty is profitable. Of 


course, I mean in his dealings with the jobbers. I 
have tried in vain with much persistence to point out 
our need and their duty, but my pleadings have fallen 
on ears that hear not. For the first time in my busi- 
ness career J have been forced to apply for one of my 
chief commodities to my principal competitor and 
have been given a hearing as well as material—not 
at a profitable margin, but at some margin—while 
my former sources of supply, my close friends in 
business, l:ave completely forgotten that I exist. They 
have nothing to offer me at a living price; they have 
nothing for me at any price. The going is good for 
these gentlemen today, but tomorrow will disclose 
some thcrny paths. The old commercial rivalry is 
not gone forever; the instinct to find a market will 
continue to exist, and in the not distant future I pre- 
dict that an order from a small jobber will look good 
to some of those who today look upon such business 
as unnecessary and undesirable. Before it is too 
late, I ask these gentlemen to take stock and com 
sider whither they are drifting. We are human, just 
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Refining Company 


High Grade 


Oklahoma Petroleum 


Gasoline Kerosene Distillates 
Gas Oil Fuel Oil S. R. Cylinder Stocks 
Compounded Cylinder Oils Paraffine Wax 
Red and Pale Neutral Oils Grease 
Flux Oils Road Oils 


Facilities for Shipping in Tank Cars 
Wood Barrels and Iron Barrels 


Muskogee Refining Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Refinery Department of Oklahoma Producing & Refining Company 
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REMEMBER:—Muskogee Means Quality 
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as they are, and the lesson which we learn under a 
strict disciplinarian is not easily forgotten.—M. J. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


does not love Prussian militarism nor autocracy in 
any form, and will not tolerate them. The world 





5 


are falling under the grim reaper’s scythe like ripened 
grain that democracy in its fullness and beneficence 
may have firm foundation as a rich inheritance to all 





Byrne. 





In the petroleum business, as among the nations, 
the hated doctrines of Frederick, miscalled the Great, 
Bismarck, Treitschke and Nietschke cannot survive 


after the world purification by battle. 








loves liberty. And that such liberty as inheres in 
American democracy may be permanent and secure 
forever upon the earth for all men, both great and 
small, the hosts of freedom are today shaking the 
planet with solemn and awful tread, and millions of 
the sons of freedom, the world’s best and bravest, 


The world 


future generations—nationally, politically, socially 
and economically. 

Honestly, openly, graciously, the sound principles 
of American diplomacy will govern the petroleum 
industry. —C. D. Chamberlin. 





Independent Oil Men’s Convention in New York City 


C. I. Sweney Elected Presi- 
dent for Ensuing 
Year. 


CONSOLIDATION SCHEME 
SENT TO COMMITTEES 


TUESDAY. 


Following luncheon in the convention 
room at 12.20 p. m., and “Liberty sins- 
ing,” led by W. C. Bradford, war camp 
community service song leader, the con- 
vention was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Judge M. J. Byrne, of the Connecti- 
cut Oil Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
and also a member of the National Pe- 
troleum War Service Committee. 

Prior to Judge Byrne’s action, however, 
Chairman Albert J. Squier, of the Recep- 
tion Committee, introduced T. B. (Teddy) 
Westgate, of Titusville, Pa., who, in the 
name of the Eastern oil men, presented 
Judge Byrne with a gavel made from 
wood from the original Drake well at 
Titusville, which was drilled 59 years ago 
to a depth of 69 feet, with a 20-barre] well 
as the result. In those days wooden pipe 
was used, instead of iron conductor pipe, 
and the wood from which this gavel was 
made was from the original conductor 
pipe of the first oil well in the United 
States. As a block for use with the 
gavel, Mr. Westgate produced a piece ot 
Arizona shale, and the combination was 
put to its destined use at once by the 
presiding officer, after a felititous speech 
of thanks. 


Address of Welcome. 


In the absence, through illness, of Vice- 
President Lewis N. Pierson, of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, Presi- 
dent Byrne introduced George A. O’Reil- 
ly, of the Merchants’ Association, and 
foreign trade representative of the Irving 
Wational Bank. Mr. O’Reilly threw wide 
the gates of the city to the oil men, and 
then said in part:— 

*] have attended forty or fifty indus- 
trial) and technical conventions during 
the past year. They were called for one 
purpose or another—the problems of this 
line or that line or the other line were to 
be worked out—and a solution to find 
tinal expression in resolutions or conctu- 
sions of some sort, but, gentlemen, no 
matter what the nature of the organiza- 
tion call.ng the convention or the con- 
ference or the meeting, and no matter 
what the particular purpose for which 
they came together, and no matter how 
the different superiors started with their 
addresses or their papers, or their im- 
promptu talks, they all wound up on one 
subject—the war, the country, patriotism, 
citizenship, our duty—without a single 
exception. They didn’t call them war 
conventions; they called them plain, or- 
dinary business conventions, but there 
was precious little business left after the 
national details of the situation were re- 
moved from the program. 

“So that I do not know what you gen- 
tlemen propose to accomplish during this 
convention, but I suspect what it will be. 
One of the great industries of the coun- 
try, another of the great industries of the 
country, has come together to find out 
what more it can do to help to win this 
war and to arrange for what will follow 
the war, which, after all, I might say, is 
one of the things which makes wars worth 
while. To me, the thought is very splen- 
did, it is very patriotic, it is very Amer- 
ican; somehow, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that in a very considerable way 
the typical American is the sort of Amer- 
ican you represent, the man who in one 
way or another is identified, perhaps con- 
spicuously, with the great industries of 
the country. 

“We have heard a great deal about the 
typical American, who is the horny-hand- 
ed son of toil—for him I have the great- 
est: possible admiration, and my admira- 
tion, incidentally, is not altogether im- 
yersonal—but it seems to me that these 
aays, and particularly because of the 
lessons which the war has taught, that 
the typical American, the American who 
is making his mark, the American who is 
going to be talked about for all time in 


the countries of the world, is, perhaps, 
the horny-handed son of toil who has 
gone beyond that stage and appears 


among and a part of the great industries 
of this country.” 


Address of President Byrne. 


Upon accepting the office of President 
at Chicago last year among other things 
I said:— 

“We must first of all provide a treas- 
ury so sound and so large that our 
Board of Directors may not be hampered 
at every turn, but that they may be in 
position at all times in the exercise of 
a sound and wise discretion to take such 
action and procure such aid as in their 
judgment will best promote the object of 





this organization and the interests of its 
members. Is our treasury thus establish- 
ed? Far from it!’ 

“And, now as to our friends, the re- 
finers. What are they doing for us? 
What are they doing for themselves? 
What are they doing for the independent 
cause? For us, I fear, they care but 
little. For themselves they appear to be 
full of affection, but because it is true 
that you cannot build a stone wall and 
hope to’ maintain it without the use of 
mortar, it would seem to be so that an 
affection lavished on one's self cannot in 
the nature of things bring forth much 
fruit. To-day our existence seems to be 
of little moment to the refiner because 
he finds a ready market; but to-morrow, 
if we fail him, I fear his awakening will 
be in vain. What is he doing for the in- 
dependent cause? If I am not mistaken, 
he is unintentionally uprooting the struc- 
ture and planning, unconsciously, for its 
destruction. If we cannot buy commodi- 
ties at such a price as will permit us to 
handle then at a pretit, we must ulti- 


ment has grown enormously and our 
general expense account, our overhead, 
has grown with it. What about our 
market? ,Has it kept pace? In some 
places it has tried but can scarcely be 
said to have succeeded—the commercial 
instinct of those who constitute our 
source of supply has appeared to out- 
weigh all other considerations and such 
product as we can buy at a margin per- 
mitting us to meet price conditions, 
makes our competition almost negligible, 
because of public distrust of our wares. 
This is partly deserved and partly un- 
just. That the product is, often, superi- 
or must be conceded. Then again, there 
are districts where the principal market- 
ing companies maintain such prices as 
to almost prohibit the small dealer from 
doing business. This may be predatory 
or it may be profiteering—it would ap- 
pear as though it must be either. 

That these conditions were established 
is not surprising—that they should be 
permitted to continue in face of conceded 
and grave injustice to many legitimate 





GUY I. 


SWENEY 


The New President of the Independent Oil Men’s Association. 





Out of the Middle West comes G. L Sweney, the newly elected president of the 


Independent Oil Men’s Association. 


ago produced little oil, but today is in the forefront, 


He is a product of a country which a decade 


Last year he was vice- 


president of the Association, and its members, recognizing his ability, decided to 
‘make him its executive for the coming year. 


Mr. Sweney is a modest man. 


history of his life, but after much persuasion 
he entered the oil business he was a railroad man. 


It was almost impossible to get from him a 


was induced to say that before 


For ten years he was assist- 


ant general freight agent of the Great Northern Railroad, with offices at St. Paul, 


Minn. 
since found to be his real work. 


Mr. Sweney is president of the Bartles-Sweney 
He is also 
His 


his office being located in that city. 
Refining Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Then the call of the oil industry came and he entered on what he has 


Oil Company, of Peoria. IIl., 
president of the Middle West 
activities in the oil field have been 


recognized at their true worth, and as such he has been and still is a member of 


the Jobbers’ Advisory 


Committee of the 


Petroleum War Service Committee. 


Mr. Sweney is a living example of the fact that it does not require a college? 


education to succeed. He 


has: so applied himself that any handicap under 
So, at the age of 42, he is the president of one of the 
head of two large oil 


labor has been overcome. 
big petroleum associations and the 


received just the ordinary 


school education, but he 
which a non-college man may 


companies. 





mately succumb, and if we give up the 


fight, what of the refiner?’ 

Treasury Healthy. 
How do we find these things to-day? 
Our treasury you will hear from—it is 


in a very healthy state notwithstanding 
we have given $1,000 toward defraying 
the expenses of the National Petroleum 
War Service Committee. When this 
convention adjourns, I anticipate we 
shall have a balance in our treasury of 
some $15,000—now please do not immedi- 
ately assume that you have finished pay- 
ing dues. On the contrary our work is 
just beginning, and this fund should be 


husbanded and added to as insurance 
against future losses. Let each year 
take care of current obligations, through 


current contributions from members, 
and the sums which may remain after 
special functions should be added to the 
reserve. Some day there may be another 
building rivaling one long prominent in 
the neighborhood of Bowling Green—a 
home for many independents and a bul- 
wark of strength to our cause. 

As to the condition of the jobber—I 
do not hear so many complaints as form- 
erly concerning irregularities in market- 
ing practice. But there are other condi- 
tions to be thought about. Our invest- 


business houSes is a reflection on many 
reputable people. Nor does it seem to 


me that mere fear of public criticism is 
any excuse. No man ever yet has ac- 
complished anything of a_ constructive 
kind who has not been freely and fully 
criticised. That very criticism many 
times proves the virtue in the action and 
furnishes the strength necesSary to carry 
through to fruition the object of that 
criticism. Recently the Oil Division was 
criticised because of the Gasolineless 
Sundays. In my opinion the criticism 
was just and just for one reason only— 
that it was made Sectional rather than 
national. This was the fault of the 
National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee, and I am a member of that com- 
mittee. This is our war—it is your war. 
my war, everybody’s war. Why should 
not everybody bear his equal and fair 
proportion of war sacrifices and losses? 
3e this as it may, I shall always feel 
better that as an oil man, I stood for 
conservation and as an oil man I did my 
share in making that conservation worth 


while. After all, if we cannot be with 
our boys in arms, we can so equip and 
supply them that there may not at any 
time be doubt of their ability to ‘carry 
on.” 

Now, it becomes my duty to say a 


Stirring Patriotic Addresses 
Feature of Ses- 
sions. 


I. O. M. A. ENTERTAINED 
BY EASTERN OIL MEN 





word about the so called ‘Independent 
tefiner.”’ Where is he? He, for the 


most part, has gone—he is a deSerter. 
He has been loyal while loyalty was 
profitable. He has been disloyal since 
disloyalty is profitable. Of course, I 
mean in his dealings with the jobbers. 
| have tried in vain with much persis- 
tence to point out our need and their 
duty, but my pleadings have fallen on 
ears that hear not. For the first time in 
my business career I have been forced 
to apply for one of my chief commodi- 
ties to my principal competitor and have 
been given a hearing as well as material 
——not at a profitable margin, but at some 
margin—while my former sources of 
supply, my close friends in business, 
have completely forgotten that I exist. 
They have nothing to offer me at a liv- 
ing price; they have nothing for me at 
any price. The going is good for these 
gentlemen to-day, but to-morrow will 
disclose some thorny paths. The old 
commercial rivalry is not gone forever; 
the instinct to find a market will con- 
tinue to exist, and in the not distant 
future I predict that an order from a 
small jobber will look good to some of 
those who to-day look upon such busi- 
ness as unnecessary and undesirable. Be- 
tore it is too late, I ask these gentlemen 
to take stock and consider wither they 
are drifting. We are human just as they 
are, and the lesson which we learn under 
a strict disciplinarian is not easily for- 
gotten. 

What have we done and what are we 
so.ng to do to help the nation in its 
terrible struggle for humanity It can 
truthfully be said by the jobber that he 
is not a profiteer. His margin in aimost 
every field and in every branch is sub- 
stantially smaller than it was in normal 
times. Our investment is greater; our 
overhead multiplied many times; the dif- 
ficulty of operation on account of scarcity 
and restlessness of labor and the almost 
impossibility to obtain material, all com- 
bined, makes our business a constant ever 
present source of anxiety and care. I'nere 
is no time for relaxation; no time for 
social functions; no time for aught but 
business, In spite of this the jobber has 
been found at his post, ready, willing, 
anxious to render what service he can, 
not grumbling over his scanty earnings 
or criticising those circumstances. which 
may be considered responsible for his 
condition, but rather asking, seeking to 
have that way pointed out in which he 
can best serve the nation. This same 
spirit, so characteristically American, is 
going to endure throughout the entire 
period of the war, is going to endure for- 
ever. We are pledged to work, to econo- 
mize, to help in every way. We are go- 
ing to do our duty. The war must and 
shall be won. The oil man will be in 
position to say he has been called and 
answered ‘‘Ready."’ 


What the Association Has Done. 


What has the association done during 
the year? Not a great deal, perhaps, and 
yet it has accomplished something. In 
the first place, it has gained recognition 
«s a big factor in the industry, and its 
representative sits at the council table 
with those who are charged with the duty 
of meeting the needs of the nation and 
of the Allies, so far as petroleum products 
are concerned, during the war. We have 
procured membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and have 
2 voice in the direction of its affairs. We 
have established a traffic department and 
have led in the fight for fair dealing in 
the matter of freight rates in LIllinols 
and elsewhere. We are act'vely  co- 
operating in an endeavor to have justice 
done the industry in the proposed revenue 
bill. We have succeeded in contributing 
largely to the creation of a better and 
more wholesome feeling among those en- 
gaged in the jobbing industry, if, indeed, 
we may not say in the entire industry. 
We have been and st'll are passing 
through stormy seas and yet your barque 
has not foundered, but still continues to 
ride the waves while floating at the mast 
head the flag of Liberty. Before this 
convention will have come to a close, you 
will hear a report which will indicate the 
possibility of greater strength, greater 
unity, greater harmony than has ever 
heretofore existed among independent 
marketers. It has been my good fortune 
to have been in the pilot house during 
the period—I wish it might be cons‘dered 
that it was my purpose to assist in the 
accomplishment of whatever was done 
that is worth while, and onlv my lim‘ta- 
tions prevent a greater quantum of good 
from being done. Needless to inform you 
that in laying down the reins, I feel flat- 
tered in the knowledge that vou had con- 
fidence enough in me to entrust me with 
the great responsibility of president of 
this association. It is an honor of wh'‘ch 
T am proud; it is an honor of which any 
man may well feel proud. Let me thank 
you for this evidence of your esteem as 
well as for the lovaltv and generosity of 
your support and to bespeak for my suc- 
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cessor a continuance of your unselfish 
devotion to the cause of the independent. 
In your name. I pledged this association 
to support the nation and the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee 
throughout the war. I know you will.not 
fail to prove that in this I was correct. 
Our boys are over there, your boys, my 
boys, the nation’s boys. We shall not fail 
them. The sacrifice which they are mak- 
ing is for us, for humanity, for home, for 


liberty, for morality, for decency, for 
civilization. These are fundamentals in 
our constitution, and to that we are 


pledged with our property, our sacred 
honor and our lives. The Hun must and 
shall be beaten and in the place of the 
oligarchy for which he stands shall be 
reared a great, free and equal world 
democracy. In such an accomplishment, 
the oldest, the most prosperous and most 
powerful republic must needs have a lead- 
ing place, and those whv would have it 
otherwise are e'ther insane or are not 
good citizens. The day is about to dawn 
when the cal! to arms will sound no more, 
when the disturbers will be subdued and 
the world once more will be restored to a 
state of peace, tolerant and enduring. 
President Byrne:—In introducing the 
next speaker I need hardly say that it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
do it. The next speaker is one who is 
possessed of all the sentimental virtues 
and all the military spirit of the Gael, 
the pugnacity and well recognized 
loyalty which is characteristic of the 
Scot. I ‘have worked beside the gentle- 
man at close range and have had him 
under observation during the past six 
or seven months, and, gentlemen, he has 


never had to be either invited or sent 
for—he is always there. It is my 
pleasure to introduce Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty. (Applause.). 


Henry L. Doherty. 


Henry L. Doherty:—Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen.— Whenever I am _ invited _ be- 
fore a group of oil men I feel a little 
bit of hesitancy about going. I always 
have to admit I came into the oil busi- 
ness through a _ side-door. During the 
last year I have devoted nearly one-half 
of my time, generally to oil work, and 
mostly to the work of the National War 
service Petroleum Committee. I have 
had the pleasure of working with your 
president, M. J. Byrne and I say that 
advisedly, because we have worked to- 
gether a week ago last Friday I did 
not happen to be at the Petroleum 
meeting. As I was appearing before the 
Treasury Department on the interpre- 
tation of the existing revenue bill, and 
when 1 came in the other day I was 
greeted by a number of them. They 
said: ‘Doherty, we missed you very 
much at the last meeting. We _ hardly 
had a bit of trouble.” I said, “I was 
off making trouble for somebody else.” 


Sentiment vs. Judgment. 


You know, it is awfully easy in these 
matters of patriotism to allow sentiment 
to get the better of your judgment. On 
many occasions I have had to say to 
the different members, ‘“‘Now that is all 
right as a matter of sentiment, but it 
is not the logical thing to do. There 
is a very serious momvement afoot now, 
not only among the oil business, not 
only directed 
but directed towards almost every other 


business in the United States, to do 
away with everything in the necessity 
of the now known “essentials. Only 


this morning we sat and listened to a 
long report that even goes s0 far as 
contemplating the shutting down of 
certain refineries. We are being urged 
not only in the oil business, that is, the 
different national bodies are being urged 
not only in the oil business, but in many 
other lines of business to do. away with 
all salesmen, and I have heard a great 
many policies advocated, and based on 
patriotic theories, and I have doubted 
the soundness of a great many of those 
theories, and I haven't hesitated to 
speak up. 


A Serious Problem. 


You men have got a serious problem 
to handle. I am perfectly willing to give 
you my help so far as I can. | However, 
if there is one branch of the oil industry 
that does not need that help because 
it has some able men among it, it is the 
jobbers, and the dealers, and the dis- 
tributors of oil. There are other 
portions of the oil business that are not 
fortunately situated. Just now lL feel 
that I am representing more than any 
other group the producers of oil, and 
in representing the producers of oil, I 


am representing every branch of the 
oil business. 
Labor Scarcity. 

I do not know whether you men know 
exactly the situation which faces the 
production end of the oil business. It 
has become very difficult to get labor. 
The cost of labor is higher and higher 
every day. Our material for drilling 


is hard to get, the price is high, trans- 
portation difficulties are in our road. 
The oil producer, and espécially the 
wildeatter, has had every obstacle put 
in his road that could be put there 
naturally, and I am afraid we are hav- 
ing a great many obstacles put in our 
road that are unnatural obstacles. The 
oil business is a peculiar business, — I 
don’t know that anybody can say with 
authority just what the cost is to pro- 
duce oil. I do know that in the pro- 
duction of gold nearly all of the 
economists now agree that there is 
more money spent each year for the 
search and production of gold than the 
entire value of the gold produced. This 
comes right back to a very simple little 
thing in psychology, which serves as an 
excellent example. We could start to- 
morrow in this country, if we wanted 
to, a lottery, and we could advertise 
every place that for every million dol- 
lars we took in we would not pay out 
but six hundred thousand dollars, and 
vet we would find plenty of people to 
buy lottery tickets. The mere fact that 
they might win that grand prize, win 
something more than they individually 
put in will keep them going, but it 
to be a grand prize or they 
it, and we have had to forbid 


has got 
won't 


do 


towards the oil business, - 





lotteries by law, simply because the 
public was willing to go against a game, 
even with the odds against them. 
Now, whether the time has come when 
in the oil business more money is spent 
for the search and production of oil I 
do not know. I have heard the state- 
ment made, but I hardly think it is 
true, but I do know that we depend very 
largely for the production of our oil on 
the same thing in human nature that 
causes the man to buy a lottery ticket. 
Every time, there has been a lucky 
strike in the oil business it has added 
more and more men to the army of 
prospectors and producers, and few men 
realize that the production of oil in this 
country is not exclusively in the hands 
of the big corporations, but we are re- 
lying on an army of twenty-five thou- 
sand men. The oil production business 
is not a science, it is not a business, it 
is not a trade, it is more in the nature 
of a craft. If these men cannot go 
along and do business they will disband 
and go into other lines of business, and 
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man, and as your chairman referred to 
that, and as that is the thing that is on 
my mind the most I nave taken the lib- 
erty of speaking to you about it, because 
whether you are producers of oil or not, 
you are vitally interested in the problem 
of getting oil, and we are vitally interest- 
ed in the problem of maintaining Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in the production of oil. 
We don’t want to drive our people to 
the fields of Mexico or the Central or 
South American flelds No human being 
can tell yet how iong our American de- 
posits of petroleum will last, but in my 
opinion there is no need to worry about 
this for many years to come. But tne 
finding of one well stimulates the search 
for others, and to disband our army or 
prospectors at this time, I think, threat- 
ens the supremacy of the American oil 
production. 


Appeal to Congress. 


Now, we have gone down before Con- 
gress. We have tried to urge that they 
give some special concessions to the pro- 


M. J. BYRNE 
Retiring President of the Independent Oil Men's Association. 


once that army has disbanded, it is 
going to be many years to put it to- 
gether. 


Crude Prices. 


Some time ago I was so unpopular as 
to advocate that the government imme- 
diately consent to a raise in the price of 
crude oil. I insisted that at that time 
that for the good of the people, for the 
good of the petroleum user, there should 
be fifty cents a barrel added to the 
price of mid-continental crude oil. After 
a great deal of discussion it was finally 
decided to add twenty-five cents. I feel 
today that if the other twenty-five cents 
had been added at that time we might 
have a very different story to tell, and I 
feel that now a fifty-cent increase in the 
price of crude oil would not do as much 
to stimulate production as twenty-five 
cents would have done at that time. I 
feel that every day that we allow hard- 
ships to go on amongst the producing 
end of the oil business we are threatening 
the whole of it. 


60,000 Barrels a Day Shortage. 


I don’t know whether all of you men 
are familiar with the fact that the pres- 
ent demand for petroleum exceeds our 
production by something like 60,000 or 70,- 
000 barrels a day. I don’t think there has 


ever been a stock of petroleum above 
ground much in excess of six months’ 
supply. Today we haven't got a stock of 


petroleum above ground beyond four 
months’ supply, and every day prospect- 
ing is falling off at a large rate. If you 
take the coal statistics and study what 
they have to say, you don’t get the wnuie 
of the story. Prior to the time of the in- 
crease in the price of materials, the pass- 


age of the revenue law, there was a 
prospecting going on throughout the 


United States which might be likened to 
a combing process. Today the wild cat- 
ting and the prospecung are confined al- 
most entirely to the most likely sections, 
For instance, an enormous amount of 
wild catting has dropped out throughout 


the country generally, which has been 
supplanted by wild-catting in Northern 
Texas, where the prospects are very 
good. 
Revenue Bill. 

Some time ago a revenue bill was 
passed under great’ stress. Congress 
could not stop to consider exact digress 
of equity, and that revenue bill has 
worked a very serious hardsh'p on a 
great many of the producers. These men 
felt, well, when Congress knows the 


have had to suffer, 
they will immediately take steps to cor- 
rect it. But now Congress proposes to 
pass another revenue bill, much more 
drastic than the one now in existence. 


Should Be Opposed. 


hardships thdt we 


I look on the passage of that revenue 
biJl as something that we ought to pa- 
triotically oppose. Now, we cannot be 


We have 
patriot'c 
as your chair- 


put jn the position of lob»ying. 
got to oppose it on _ broad, 
grounds. I am doing that 


duction end of the oil business. We have 
tried to point out to them that it is rad- 
ically useless to suppose that a man in 
such a risky business as the production 
of o'l should be expected to pay the same 
excess profits tax as is paid by a New 
England savings bank, but they said:— 
“Gentlemen, we cannot help you. We 
started out on the theory that we were 
going to grade business according tv 
hazard. By unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee we decided to do that.’”’ Now, 
when you stop to think that in the or- 
dinary business tiey consider everyth'ng 
above eight per cent. excess profit, and a 
tax, both on the cheory of an excess 
profit and earning above eight per cent. 
in an ordinary business may be an excess 
profit, but an earning above eight per 
cent. in the oil business doesn’t represent 
an excess profit; it represents normal 
profits, because in the production end or 
the oil business we eimher have a hundred 
per cent. loss or a great big profit, and 
possibly if we applied all the cap'tal 
earned in the oil bus'ness we find that 
eight per cent. was no more than the 
profits realized, nverhaps, less, but to ap- 
ply it in the individual case works out a 
great injustice. 


Revision Asked For. 


Now, we are working on a certain the- 
ory with Congress, and I think we are 
going to get through with it, and I won't 
go into all the changes that we are going 
to ask for in the bill ,because in due t me 


these will reach you in printed form, but 
I am going to take just one, and that is 
the position that we have now taken thar 
we should not be compelled to liquidate 
our property In other words, that we 
should be allowed an opportunity to 


either recreate our property or to exttmn- 


gzvish our capital. What the Treasury 
Department interprets the present bill 
we are compelled to liqu‘date out prop- 


erty and not merely to pay a profits tax, 
but to pay a property tax. 

Now let me illustrate it this way. If a 
man has a factory which under the ar- 
bitrary rule of this business he can only 
claim an invested capital of $50,000, and 
yet his property is worth $1,000,000, the 
government does not insist that he sell 
his property for $1,000,000, and deduct 
the $50,000 of arbitrarily determined in 
invested capital. Now, that man is al- 
lowed to go into the taxing period, and 
go out of it, having the same amount of 
property as when he goes in, while we 
are compelled to sell off our property and 
to pay a profits tax on the liquidation of 
our property. Now we are contending 
for the right to maintain our property. 
Every other business is allowed to main- 
tain its property. We ask the right to 
maintain ours. If we were to draw 
100,000 barrels of oil during the taxable 
year we ask the right to deduct from our 
gross earnings a sufficient sum to re-es- 
tablish 100,000 barrels of oil. It is in the 
ground, by exploration or purchase. 


To the Treasury Department. 


I may say to you that we have already 
been before the Treasury Department, and 
while they take the position that they 
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cannot allow us that under the old bill, 
they do say that we are entitled to get 
that from Congress on the new bill, but I 
have not yet given up the contention 
that you_have with them that we should 
eet co We should be allowed that en the 
° ls 


Gasoline Tax. 


Now, let me take up another single fea- 
ture of the taxation bill. They propose 
to tax gasoline 2 cents a gallon. Now, 
Wwe don’t want to be put in the sition 
of opposing a tax on a commodity, but 
when you remember that they say they 
are taxing only luxuries, why we are cer- 
tainly justified in saying that gasoline is 
more of a luxury than almost any other 
commodity that is used. If you will take 
any commodity, take coal, the thing you 
never think of as being used as a luxury, 
and stop to think that coal is used for 
the heating in our private flower conserv- 
atories, and I don’t know if any of you 
men realize as keenly as some of the men 
do on the Petroleum Committee if our 
gasoline is used for purely pleasure pur- 
poses. Mr. Van Dyke, one of the mem- 
bers of our committee, a man who is ex- 
ceptionally well posted on the question of 
oil and gasoline, he contends that not 
over 59 per cent. of our gasoline is used 
for pleasure cars, and when you stop to 
think of the enormous amount of gasoline 
that is used on the farm, and the way our 
stock dwindles when the farm season 
opens, and especially when the harvest 
comes. If the number of contractors, the 
number of trucks, the number of pleasure 
cars that are being used for business pur- 
poses, why, it is very easy to see what a 
small percentage of gasoline is used for 
pleasure purposes, 

Now, gasoline is the one great thing 
for the conservation of man power. Gas- 
oline holds more possibilities for con- 
serving Man power than any other one I 
know of, and I want to teli you another 
part that gasoline has already played in 
our present war program, because the 
great big problem in this war program 
has been to feed ourselves and our Allies, 
and I don’t know whether you men ever 
thought of it in this way, but we have 
been Substituting gasoline for horse feed, 
our farms were capable of raising so 
much in the way of crops, very little has 
been opened up for years in this country 
in the way of farm lands that used to be 
devoted to the raising of feed for horses 
has been free to raise food for ourselves 
and our Allies, and gasoline has taken the 
place of what the horses used to eat. 


Opposed to Such Taxation. 


So we feel that we should, and are con- 
tending against the taxation of gasoline, 
and we say to Congress we don’t object to 
commodity taxes if you want to adopt the 
plan of commodity taxes, all well and 
good, put gasoline oil, put kerosene oil, 
put every one of our products on it if 
you want to, but don’t single out gaso- 
line and say that is a luxury. 

We say to them, we take from the 
ground a crude product, we must market 
that the way nature created it, Any- 
thing that puts an artificial load or price 
on any part of that product is a handica 
in the marketing that we have to do, an 
a congestion in one product means a con- 
gestion in all, we must be free to make 
markets that will market this refined 
product in the same relation that nature 
produced it in the crude form. I am tell- 
ing you about this because I want to in- 
terest you in this taxation matter, 

_We are all _ serving, whether on the 
National War Petroleum Committee or in 
these different organizations today, we 
are serving as patroatic business men. 
No business today can ask to be saved 
from taxation on the grounds of preserv- 
ation, except so far as its preservation 
means the good of the nation and the 
good results in winning this war. We are 
opposing some of the taxation measures 
because we do not believe they are good 
for the nation as a whole, and we ask 
for the support and help of every oil man 
in doing that. 


Sergt. Alexander Coll rough. 


After a selection by_the orchestra, at 
the conclusion of Mr. Doherty's address, 
Sergeant Alexander Colbrough, overseas 
speaker of the American Red Cross, made 
a stirring address, a greater part of 
which was a detailed statement of his 
personal experience in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, in which he was wounded. He en- 
listed in Australia in August, 1914, was 
trained at Port Said, Egypt, for four and 
one-half months in the desert, and arrived 
at the Dardanelles on April 25, 1915. His 
story of the action, the lack of water, 
the deadly fire of the Turks, and the 
climbing of the ciiffs under terrific fire was 
vivid and stirring, and was followed with 
the closest attention. For 12 months 
Sergeant Colbrough was in the hospital 
in tour different countries, after having 
11 operations. The Red Cross saved his 
life, and he is now appealing for the 
Red Cross work. In closing he had this 
to say of the German peace drive now in 
full swing :— 

Do not think for one moment that this 
peace proposal, coming from Germany, 
has any truth in it. The peace proposal, 
in my opinion, that is coming from Ger- 
many today is propaganda to smash your 
Fourth Liberty Loan. The peace proposal 
that has come from Germany today is 
doing its work pretty well; you are much 
behind your quota for your Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 

There are a lot of people who are not 
buying those bonds, they imagine that 
within a month or s0 we are going to go 
dawns to our ports and quays to welcome 
home the first victorious army. They 
are wrong. We will be mighty lucky if 
we are able within the next 12 months 
to go down to our quays and to our ports 
to welcome home the first of our victori- 
ous armies. Germany today has her back 
to the wall. A rat will fight when it is in 
a corner; a snake will turn on you if you 
step on its tail; a worm will turn at in- 
tervals—and so this German vermin is 
turning now, they have their backs to the 
wall, they will fight, they are going to 
fight for their very existence, and fe is 
one thing we want them to do, we want 
to get them on their own territory, we 
want to give them a taste of what -they 
have given to Belgium and to France, and 
all the fanen nations of our Allies. (Ap- 
plause. 

So let me impress upon you, gentlemen, 
that if it is in your power to buy more 
Liberty Bonds, do it, and buy as many 
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The Tank Car and the War 


Our war effort has laid vast and pressing 
responsibilities upon the tank cars of the 


country. 


The spectacular work of the fighting. tanks in France 
is only made possible through the faithful, efficient, 
speedy service rendered by the tank cars at home. 
They are engaged in transporting immense quantities 
of fuel oil for our battleships and destroyers--gasoline 
for our war trucks carrying supplies to seaboard, for 
our airplanes, motor transports and ambulances abroad 
--chemicals and acids for our munitions factories--food 
stuffs for our soldiers. 
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as you possibly can, and always remem- 
ber when the Red Cross drive comes that 
your boys have a feeling of gratitude for 
the work that you are doing in support- 
ing them in their hour of need. 

Let me say in conclusion that one of 
these days we are going to win this war; 
there is no doubt about that question— 
and when we do win it, when we have 
placed our standards of freedom where 
the German standard of autocracy flies 
today, every one of us who has fought or 
has supported the government with their 
war drives or their war loans will have 
the satisfaction of knowing in his own 
heart that he has done his utmost in giv- 
ing to the Kaiser and his gang—the mur- 
derers and the thieves that they are, the 
dastards and the cowards—the damndest 
thrashing that any men ever had, or are 
ever likely to have. (Prolonged ap- 
plause. ) 

Gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart 
I thank you very much for the wonderful 
reception you have given me this after- 
noon, and I feel sure, from your recep- 
tion, that you will do more than what you 
have already done toward buying bonds, 
so that we may give to these people from 
Germany, who have thought they could 
overrule the world and conquer wherever 
they set foot, the biggest surprise in all 
their lives to think, and make them think 
that their propaganda has failed once 
again, as it has failed for the four years 
that they have been fighting. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The President :—Gentlemen, I want to 
thank Sergeant Colbrough, in behalf of 
the members of the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association, for the magnificent address 
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first speaker our own Judge Chamberlin, 
without whom an oil convention would 
be almost useless. The Judge will speak 
on “Diplomacy as Applied to the Pe- 
troleum InduStry.’’ (Applause.). 


Diplomacy as Applied to the 
Petroleum Industry. 


By C. D. CHAMBERLIN. 
General Counsel National Petroleum 


Association. 


I°am assigned a subject that is super- 
latively smooth and thoroughly up-to- 
date. Whether I can handle it in perfect 
harmony with all that it implies is a 
haunting fear that will possess my mind 
with sore misgivings while I speak. 


, Diplomacy, as the derivation suggests, 
is a dual concept. That is, a diplomatic 
statement is often one susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. Primarily, diplo- 
macy is the art and practice of conduct- 
ing negotiations between nations in the 
formation of treaties and conducting in- 
ternational intercourse. Secondarily, it 
implies skill of dexterity in securing ad- 
vantages. 
, It is the ability to turn a compliment 
into compensation, or fulsome flattery to 
favorable fruition, It is camouflage of 
intellectual battle. 

Diplomacy artfully chooses words which 
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Or, the other picture whereby a happy 
reply he averted merited punishment. His 
aunt’s favorite remedy for all Tom’s ills 
was a bottle of potent painkiller. To tried 


a teaspoonful of it on the family cat 
with disastrous results. Aunty, coming 
into the room to learn the cause of the 


disaster, found Tom in a paroxysm of 
laughter. She asked him how he could 
be so cruel and brutal. He said he, meant 
it all for the best as he knew the cat had 
no aunty to burn its bowels out, 

The diplomat, however, is responsive to 
his time and environment in which he 
acts. Perhaps the most execrated type of 
diplomat in all history is Nicolo Macna:- 
velli, the Florentine, who lived in tne 
sixteenth century. Macauley says of him, 
““‘We doubt whether any name in literary 
history be so generally odious as that of 
the man whose character and writings we 
now propose to consider, The terms in 
which he is so commonly described would 
seem to import that he was the Tempter, 
the Evil Principle. the discoverer of am- 
bition and revenge, the original inventor 
of perjury, and that before the publica# 
tion of his fatal prince there had never 
been a hypocrite, a tyrant or a traitor, 
a simulated virtue or a convenient crime. 
» « » Out of his surname they have 
coined an epithet for a knave and out or 
—— name a synonym for the 
devil,’ 


Diplomatic Activities. 


Of his activities Macauley said, ‘‘He was 
an advocate to whose management was 
entrusted the dearest interests of his 
clients, a spy clothed with an inviolable 
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mous strength, carped at by all petty 
partisans of his time, consisted in an 
attitude so generously conciliatory and 


humanly honest, that he quickly became 
not so much a negotiator as a mediator. 
His conduct, dismetrically opposite to 
that popularly supposed to be correct for 
an ambassador—with his demands and his 
dignity and his country’s honor and para- 
mount interests and the rest of it—was 
that of a just and tolerant neighbor rath- 
er than that of attorney for the plaintiff.”’ 

His work brought our first great diplo- 
matic victory, the recognition by France 
of American Independence. He was sur- 
rounded by spies. and when warned of 
them he made the typical reply that he 
did not mind for he had nothing to con- 
ceal, even from his enemies. Frank and 
genuine in every move he still concealed 
a greater knowledge of human nature and 
a more subtle mind under a disingenuous 
aspect than any man alive. 

On the 17th of December, 1777, he re- 
ceived the announcement from his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State that “His 
Majesty is fixed in his determination 
not only to acknowledge, but to support 
your independence by every means in his 
power.” 


The formal treaty made on the 6th of 
February following had for its principal 


provision ‘‘to maintain effectually the 
liberty, sovereignty, and independence 
absolute and unlimited of the United 


States.”’ 

It is not down on paper, but who of us 
can doubt that the old compact of 140 
years ago, holds reciprocally and that 
we are bound to ‘maintain effectually 
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to which we have had the privilege of lis- 
tening, and in their behalf to extend such 
thanks to him and to the other brave men 
like him who have made the supreme sac- 
rifice to the end that the cause of justice 
might finally succeed. (Applause.) 

A gentlemen who speaks of sacrifice, 
who dares to speak of sacrifice—how can 
we listen to his words? How can we look 
upon the victims of that horrible condi- 
tion which prevails in Europe today with- 
out feeling that there is nothing which we 
can do, there is nothing which we can be 
called upon to give, which could possibly, 
through any reasonable construction, be 
called a sacrifice. 

Il want nf say to Sergeant Colbrough 





that I thin I ‘know enough about the 
American spirit,’ the American manhood, 
the American determination to do and to 
succeed, to assure him that the Fourth 
Liberty Loan is not going to fail, but the 
Fourth Liberty Loan is going to be put 
over and is going to be more successful 
than any loan which has heretofore been 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. (Applause. ) 

At the end all rose and sang the “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” 

. . . ’ 
Morning Session, 11 O'clock. 

The meeting convened at ll a m., 
President Byrne presiding. 

President Byrne:—It is my pleasure 
this morning to turn over the meeting to 
the able leadership of the vice-president 
of the Association for the morning ses- 
sion. Mr. Sweney will take care of the 
work this morning. 

G. I. Sweney:—Gentlemen, I am Ssure 
all of you gentlemen have made a real 
sacrifice in turning out this morning, to 
the extent that you probably performed 
the usual New York duties last night 
of perhaps staying up a little late. I 
know we can get a great deal of good 
from the remarks that will follow, and 
it gives me pleasure to introduce as the 


appeal to the 
illustration:—A 
proudly to an 


person addressed. As an 
French soldier went 
American headquarters 


“‘somewhere in France’ and asked of a 
Yankee soldier, ‘Your spik French?’ 
“Nope,” said the Yank, “not yet.” 
Frenchy smiled complacently and _ said, 
“IT spik Eengleesh,’’ and then looked 
around for some means to show his ac- 
complishment in the foreign tongue. A 
French girl was passing, very neat and 
trim in her peaked hat, long coat and 


high laced boots. The Frenchman jerked 
his head toward her, lookingly, knowingly 
at the Yankee, and said, ‘‘Some chick.” 
“Shake,”’ roared the Yankee, ‘‘you don’t 
speak English you speak American.”’ 
The French are a diplomatic people and 
their language is the language of dip- 
lomacy. Diplomacy with equal care avoids 
the unfortunate word. It is told of a 
young British officer at the entertainment 
of the ladies upon a patrol yacht:— 
Tommy’s introduction to Mrs, M. by her 
husband was as charming as it was me- 
morable. ‘‘Delighted,’’ said Tommy, hold- 


ing out his hand, ‘‘delighted, I am sure, 
to meet any wife of yours, Mr. M.,”’ and 
then wondered that pleasure changed to 
amusement in the smiles 


Tom Sawyer and Diplomacy. 

the prod- 
The Latin 
is equally 


The thorough diplomat is not 
uct of education and training. 
phrase ‘‘Poeta nascitur, no fit,’’ 


true of him and is often exhibited in 
boyish traits Why ever read Mark 
Twain's marvelous portrayal of the pre- 
cocious, restless Tom Sawyer and failed 
to recognize the born diplomat when he 
turned his punishment of being required 
to white wash the fence for his aunt by 
saying to the boys who came to laugh 
at 1is humiliation, “I guess a fellow 


don’t get a chance to white wash a fence 
every day,’’ and that it was a particular 
job which every one could not do, and 
finally, with apparent reluctance, trading 
the brush for just a try for a big juicy 
apple, which he ate complacently, while 
those who came to scoff remained to fin- 
ish his task, 


character. Instead of consulting the dig- 
nity of those whom he represented, he 
was to plunge into all the intrigues of the 
court at which.he resided, to discover and 
flatter every Weakness of his prince, and 
of the favorite who governed the prince, 
and of the lacquey who governed the 
favorite. He was to compliment the mis- 
tress and bribe the confessor, to panegy- 
rize-or supplicate, to laugh or to weep, 
to accommodate himself to every caprice, 
to lull every suspicion, to treasure every 
hint, to be everything, to observe every- 


thing, to endure everything. High as 
the art of political intrigue had been 
carried in Italy, these were times which 


required it all.’’ 

3ut this was in the courts of Louis of 
France and Ferdinand of Spain, when the 
games of kings were in full play, and 
not under conditions of modern civil‘za- 
tion. Nevertheless, strong as the quoted 
condemnation of MacCauley is, the words 
are too weak to apply to the dishonor and 
shame of the diplomats of the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs now disclosed by 
the world’s belligerent protest. To equal 
an adequate anathema would exhaust 
language of vituperative superlatives. 


Ben Franklin. 


Let us turn with pride to some of our 
own illustrous diplomatic representatives 
for better conceptions of diplomacy? Ben 
Franklin, whom Mathew Arnold called 
the incarnation of sanity and clear sense, 
and of whom Sir Samuel Romilly said, 
“Of all the celebrated persons whom in 
my life I have chanced to see . . . he 
impressed me as one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that ever existed.’’ Not only 
was he an extraordinary diplomat but 
he was one of the most successful. Am- 
bassador page says of him, ‘‘Those who 
believe that written rules and precedents 
bound in calfskin constitute diplomacy— 
or that a great ambassador is a kind of 
sharp special pleader sent out to drive 
as shrewd a material bargain as possible 
with the ‘enemy’ would do well to read 
the procedure of this father and master 
of all American state craft. His enor- 


independ- 
no 


sovereignty, and 
ence’ of France, and to conclude 
separate peace with the Hun. 

Dr. Franklin’s diplomacy is typical of 


the liberty, 


our Nation’s representatives in frank- 
ness, honesty and_ directness. The 
illustrious list is too long to review. 
John Jay, by his directness, was re- 
sponsible for the treaty with Great 
Britain in 1782. Governor Morris in_ the 
dread days of the Commune and Elihu 


Washburn in the war or 1870 established 
the precedents of disinterested effort and 
were worthy representatives of the prin- 
ciples of duty and service without de- 
signs of reward or advantage which has 
come to be the crowning precept of 
American Diplomacy. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Great Britain, Geo. Canning, informed 
Geo. Rush that the Holy Alliance in 


greatest secrecy had determined to sub- 
jugate Central and South American com- 
munities that had _ recently revolted 
against Spain in 1823 It meant the 
political control of America in the hands 


of European kings. Rush, with the in- 
dependence and self-assurance charac- 
teristical of American diplomats, under- 


took to put forth the joint challenge of 
England and America to the rest of the 
world that ‘‘We conceive the recovery 
of the Colonies by Spain to be hopless. 
We aim not at the possession of them 
ourselves. We could not see them trans- 
ferred to any other power with indif- 
ference.””’ Thus was born the Monroe 
Doctrine. England and America are to- 
gether fighting the iniquitous part of 
that same Holy Alliance for the free- 
com of all men from autocratic control. 


The Open Door Policy. 


Auson Burlingame is responsible for 
the Open Door policy in the Orient, con- 
trary to which Kian Chan was establish- 


ed by the Germans. America’s diplom- 
acy is a proud record but that is not 
my theme, which must be applied to 


petroleum. It is too far a leap from the 
National arena to our own industry, and 
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are the National characteristics applic- 
able to any degree? Are they not in 
this upheaval for the purification of the 
world from the old filth of medieval in- 
trigue and feudal filth, so closely related 
as to be discussed relatively. We have 
a short history, it is true, but a very ac- 


tive one. Like the Nation's, its various 
interests have had their contentions. 
There exists the world long feud of the 


In Proverbs we read, 
naught saith the 
gone his way 


buyer and seller. 
“It is naught. It is 
buyer, but when he hath 


then he boasteth.” 
Risk of Wildcatting. 
The producer,, taking all the risk of 
wildeatting, eternally cries for higher 


prices as his production diminishes; the 
refiner must buy low and sell high to 
preserve a fair margin by reason of the 
hazard of the business; the small jobber 
is inclined to cut prices to get gallonage 
and carry overhead, to kick on quality 
to secure a concession in price, to refuse 
to take all his contract calls for on a 
falling market and beg more on a rising 
market; the reverse of this with the re- 
finer. The producer kicks at the deduc- 
tions made by the pipe line gauger by 
reason of bad oil; and the refiner, against 
the pipe line for delivering bad oil at full 
gauge; the jobber claims short measure 
and poor quality; the poor consumer 
claims nothing and often nearly gets it. 


We have had other and larger differ- 
ences in the past, freeze outs, unfair 
practices, freight discriminations, and 
hosts of complaints one against the 
other, the eternal contention of com- 


merce, the bickering of trade. 

About fifteen years ago the first diplo- 
matic move started, born of the neces- 
sity for co-operation. A few refiners got 
together to see if means could not be 
devised whereby they could not keep 
from cutting each other’s throats, and 
they discussed and adopted a_constitu- 
tion and by-laws which in diplomatic 
language stated the purpose to be for 
mutual improvement and defense against 
unfair advantages. So cordial were these 
first meetings that some old competitors, 
to remain in the association at all, had 
to sit on opposite sides of the room. But 
the officers diplomatically diverted their 
attention to things they could all join in 
fighting and that brought them closer 
together, just as class and artificial dis- 
tinctions and differences disappear in 
the ranks of our soldier boys. 

Transportation is a very 
part in the ultimate costs, 
rates had to be fought down; illogical 
taxes had to be resisted; the legalized 
grafting of oil inspectors declared un- 
constitutional were a burden; and a hun- 


important 
and higher 


dred other objectives to dihect their 
guns against. It required money to con- 
duct these campaigns, and when you 
have money invested your interest is 
anchored and where interest is common 
friendliness is established. 


So the first organization was a success, 
and other portions of the industry fol- 
lowed until today it is probably the best 
organized industry in the country. 


Importance to Government. 


The petroleum industry is of primary 
and vital importance to the government 
in the conduct of the war in which it is 
engaged. In times of war everything 
must respond to the support of the gov- 
ernment, All men and property must act 
as one. Laws are hardly needed to bring 
support from a patriotic people. Some- 
times to insure support in its fullest and 
readiest measure, laws are enacted and 
administration provided that if not re- 
sponded to bring down a heavy hand. 
Industry, like men, must be correlated 
and co-ordinated to respond with unity. 
There are industrial slackers that must 
be dealt with. We have to meet demands 
that we think are unsympathetic and 
unduly disturb business. The willing are 
apt to bear an undue share of the bur- 
dens. 

Our Congress has passed such laws and 
administration was provided. Our indus- 
try was not fully co-ordinated, but the 
emergency of the government must be 
met or the industry seized to produce 
what the conduct of the war required. 
Diplomacy was necessary and diplomats 
must act. Fortunately for our industry, 
the administrative officer in direct charge 
was a sound diplomat. He immediately 
made a survey of the situation and saw 
that the most efficient way in which the 
needed supplies could be had was for the 
industry to work out its own plan. 

It was keen diplomacy on his part to 
throw the burden of meeting the needs of 
the government as a patriotic duty upon 
the industry. as well as sound judgment. 
and made for substantial support without 


violence to the industry. Any other 
course would have been fraught with 
danger of breaking down. But the bur- 
den thus imposed could only be met by 


skillful leadership within the industry. A 
high degree of diplomatic skill was neces- 
sarv to bring competing and complex in- 
terests into a harmonious unity, func- 
tioning freely and fully to the end of 
prompt and complete support 

The leader must be one intimately con- 
nected with the details of the entire busi- 
ness from production to delivery. He 
must arrange those in control of the va- 
rious narts in harmony with each other 

working together under the guidance 
and with the assistance of the adminis- 
tration. Such a one is the honored chair- 
man of the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, every member of 
which, under his skillful leadership, is a 
body guard for victory. 


Splendid Work of War Service Com- 
mittee. 


extend my remarks too much 
for the time allotted for me to attempt 
to review even in part the stupendous 
work done by this committee in guiding 
the industry in self-control. Suffice to 
say that everything is done that needs 
to be done in the sp‘rit of what we have 
shown to be true American diplomacy. 
Openly, frankly and promptly the oil di- 
rector lays his views before the commit- 
tee and as openly, frankly and promptly 
are all matters taken up and discussed 
and, if necessary, referred to the proper 
committee for investigation and report. 
Many problems arise that are difficult 
of solution, but with patience, intelligence 
and impartiality they are considered and 


It would 


the interests of all are brought to view, 
patriotism always dominating. If the 
same open, honest consideration is in the 
future given to the various interests of 
the industry one to the other as now ob- 
tains under the stress of war, true Amer- 
ican diplomacy has found its permanent 
home in the petroleum family. If I were 
to venture a prophesy, I should say that 
such must almost inevitably be the re- 
sult. 

Association, close and friendly for a 
definite and compelling purpose, has 
brought all oi] men into such accord that 
it will be hard to make their lines diverge 
greatly in the future. Those firm princi- 
ples of democracy, due consideration and 
service for all firmly implanted must 
hereafter control. 

In the petroleum business, as among the 
nations, the hated doctrines of Frederick, 
miscalled the Great; Bismark, Treitschke 


and Nietschke, cannot survive after the 
world purification by battle. The world 
does not love Prussian militarism nor 


autocracy in any form and will not toler- 
ate them. The world loves liberty and 
that such liberty as inheres in American 
democracy may be permanent and secure 


forever upon the earth for all men, both 
great and small, the hosts of freedom 
ate them. The world loves liberty, and 


and awful tread, and millions of the sons 
of freedom, the world’s best and bravest, 
are falling under the grim reaper’s scythe 
like ripened grain that democracy in its 
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method of construction had 
provide the desired 
of the problem 


and another 
to be utilized to 
storage. The solution 


was found in concrete construction, and 
concrete oil storage tanks, therefore, 
have been constructed in considerable 
number. I have personal knowledge of 
over 120 tanks already built this year 
with a combined capacity of over 
eighteen million gallons and the total 
number built is doubtless at least twice 
as great. 

Among the factors that have con- 
tributed to the construction of these 
tanks has been the knowledge that the 
materials needed are generally right at 
hand and the steel required is in the 


form of rods, thus interfering very little 
with government requirements. 


There are two distinct types of_ con- 
crete containers, one the large flope- 
wall reservoir such as used in the Cali- 
fornia fields and in some sections of the 
Southwest for the storage of heavy 
asphaltic oils, and the other the under- 


zround concrete storage tank with verti- 
cal walls, which is either circular or 
rectangular in design. In the carthen 
reservoirs used during the early periods 
for the storage of the heavier oils, the 
seepage in the unlined reservoir amount- 
ed to four per cent. a year. It has 
been shown that by lining such reser- 
voirs with concrete this loss could be 
reduced to one per cent. or less, and 


J. A. SPECHT 
Secretary, Independent Oil Men's Association. 


fullness and hbeneficence may have firm 
foundation asa rich inheritance to all 
future generations, nationally, politically, 
socially and economically. 
Honestly, openly, graciously, the 
principles of American diplomacy 
govern the petroleum industry. 


sound 
will 


it will now 
why Judge 
talk on the 
required 


Chairman:—Gentlemen, 
apparent to you 
was chosen to 
diplomacy. It has 


The 
be very 
Chamberlin 
subject of 


in the petroleum industry what we may 
eall a head _ diplomat. “The Judge’s 
modesty has, I am sure, prevented him 


from elucidating particularly on the high 
quality of diplomacy that has been 
necessary in dealings between refiners 
and jobbers. 

The enlargement of our 
this time is very largely 
the inability to get metal for storage. 
I know in my own business there have 
been opportunities, which almost seemed 
necessity, to provide more storage for 
the different grades of oil we handled. 
That as you know is practically impossi- 
ble so far as the petroleum is concerned. 


business at 
restricted by 


de- 


This condition is bringing about a 
mand for another class of storage, at 
least storage made of another class of 


been drawn 
concrete 


has 
use of 


attention 
the 


My 
times to 


material. 
at different 


storage, which in our Western country 
is coming into some use, probably more 
or less limited at this time because of 
the lack of information as to what 
concrete storage will do, what the cost 
is, and how efficient it may be. I esteem 
it a privilege to hear from one who is 
competent to talk on such a subject at 


take pleasure 
Mr. J. E. Freeman, rep- 
Portland Cement Associa- 
discuss the matter of 
for Oils.” (Applause.). 


this meeting. Therefore, I 
in introducing 
resenting the 
tion, who will 
“Concrete Storage 


Concrete Storage for Oils. 
J. E. Freeman. 


said in part:—A letter 
of instruction sent out last August by 
the Bureau of Oil Conservation of the 
Fuel Administration concerning the 
handling and burning of fuel oil em- 
phasizes the importance of sufficient oil 
storage capacity to prevent exhausted 
supplies and shut-downs of plants be- 
cause of possible delayed shipments. As 


Mr. Freeman 


a result many industrial plants engaged 
in war work have provided additional 
storage capacity during the past few 
months in order to guard against such 
inconvenience. 

In the past tanks of this kind had 
been constructed largely of steel plate, 


but this is now needed by the govern- 
ment for ships and other war purposes, 


for oils, the 
considerable 


the 
thus 


present. prices 
secured is a 


with 
saving 
item. 


Underground Storage. 


The underground concrete tank, with 
vertical side walls, is more adapted to 
average conditions and to the storage of 
the lighter oils, and it is here that im- 
portant advantages are to be derived 
from underground construction. In the 
past, losses in evaporation and seepage 
from imperfect storage, from waste in 
methods of using fuel oil, etc., have in the 





Gulf fields alone amounted to at least a 
half million dollars in one year. Then 
there were the losses from fire to in- 
cre: the total. If the estimate is cor- 
rect for the territory mentioned, what 
must have been the losses for the whole 


country? Losses from seepage and evap- 
oration are avoidable; losses by fire are 
preventable, and both depend upon proper 
storage. 

The underground concrete tank cov- 
ered by a foot or so of earth keeps the 
oil at a fairly even temperature, reduc- 
ing to a minimum the losses from seepage 
and evaporation as well as the risk from 
fire or other causes. The difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to draw fuel oil 
during cold weather have been prevent- 
ed in the past by installing a system of 
piping. Reduced insurance is a factor in 
favor of the underground concrete tank. 
It is understood that in several instances 
insurance has been obtained on such 
tanks and contents at a reduction in cost 
of 50 per cent. 

Condition of the underground concrete 
tanks now in service which hold fuel oil 
proves that good concrete is not injured, 
and that with careful design and good 
workmanship success is assured. A pub- 
lic service company at San Antonio has 
built a number of concrete tanks for fuel 
oil storage; one of them has been in use 
since 1905. A Kansas City company is 
still using a fuel oil tank built six years 
ago, Measurements on which have shown 
that there has been no leakage of the oil. 
Another company in Garden City, Minn., 
constructed two 1,000,000-gallon capacity 
tanks in 1907 and followed these by an- 
other tank in 1909. The tanks are in 
first-class condition, no leakage being ex- 
perienced, and they have been in continu- 
ous use since they were constructed, with 
the exception of occasional cleaning and 
inspection. 

Two coicrete tanks are in use at a re- 
finery in Newkirk, Okla., one of 2,500 
barrels for gasoline and another of 15,000 
barrels chpacity for fuel oil. In their 
construction sliding forms were used, 
similar to those used in building a bat- 
tery of concrete grain elevators. 

Great quantities of oil are required by 
our forces overseas, and oil tankers, 
steamers and oil barges are units of the 
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vital means of transportation by which 
a continuous supply is maintained. As a 
feature of the investigations begun last 
year of reinforced concrete as a solution 
of the shipping problem, the possibility of 
concrete oil barges and tankers are con- 
sidered, and because of the success ob- 
tained with the storage of fuel oil, etc., 
in concrete tanks, the conclusion was 
reached by many engineers studying the 
subject that such craft were entirely prac- 
ticable. 

You doubtless are familiar with some 
details of the story of the 5,000-ton con- 
crete steamer Faith, built during the win- 
ter of 1917-18, but it may not be so well 
known that this vessel carried fuel oil 
sufficient for three days’ steaming in con- 
crete tanks that were built as a part of 
the ship. On her maiden voyage the 
Faith weathered a 60-mile gale, the sever- 
est storm encountered on the coast in 
years, and no difficulties developed there- 
from either in the hull or tanks. This 
speaks well for the construction and in- 
dicates that these concrete tankers and 
barges now under construction, as well as 
the tanks to which I have referred, will 
give satisfactory service as oil contain- 
ers and do their full share toward the 
winning of the war. (Applause.) 

Mr. Freeman illustrated his address by 
showing slides, and also by motion pic- 
tures. 

The chairman then introduced J. A. 
Ronan, of Chicago, who spoke on ‘Units 
of Costs of Transportation.” 


Units of Cost of Transporta- 
tion. 
J. A. Ronan. 


The subject of transportation and jts 
units of costs pay for all the coal, the 
cement, and the steel, and all the ser- 
vice, before the shipper or the receiver 
is able to get his product. In the con- 
sideration of any case before any of the 
administrative bodies, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or the various 
State commissions, there are certain ele- 
ments that must be given consideration 
before your case is properly prepared. 
Those elements might be spoken of as 
units, and while it will not be my inten- 
tion to discourse or talk to every one of 
those units, I will name them as they are 
generally applied and used in the prep- 
aration of a case, or I may say not only 
asin eee of a case, but also in 
2 your rates, or arrivi 
for transportation, , a ae 

Some of these general facts are:— 
Advantage of Location, Additional Ser- 
vice, Basing Point System, Bonafide In- 
vestments, Capitalization, Car Mile or 
frain Mile Revenue, Changes in Condi- 
tions or Service, Comparison of Commod- 
ities, Cost of Production, Cost of Opera- 
tion, Cost of Service, Distance of Haul 
Dividends, Equipment Furnished, Fixed 
Charges, Governmental Regulations, Low 
Rate in Opposite Direction, Manufactured 
Product, Market Competition, Terminals 
Need of Revenue, New Lines, Origin of 
fraffie, Original Cost of Road, Paper 
Rates, Past Rates, Permanent Improve- 
ment, Prepared or Raw Material, Public 
Interest, Profit of Shipper, Rate via Com- 
peting Carrier, Reproduction, Value of 
Road, Return on Investment, Revenue of 
Road, Risk of Loss and Damage, Size of 
Community, Size of Roed, Standard of 
Lines, Standard of Rates, Surplus, Ton 
Mile Revenue, Two Line Haul, Unearned 
Increment. Value of Commodity, Volume 
of Traffic, Wages, Weight of Shipment. 


Oil Rates. 


He then took up oil rates, a ySi— 

Prior to June 25, of ite “Sean ane, 
grade oil from mid-continent field, take 
Tulsa, as an example, into Chicago 
would be transported at about 1.65 cents 
per gallon to Chicago. To Milwaukee it 
would cost them two cents—and keep in 
mind Milwaukee is only eighty-five miles 
different in mileage, while the commis- 
sion have always said that the increased 
nleage of any commodity should be re- 
flected in an equalization of rates to the 
particular point; in other words, make it 
ail a group relation—Milwaukee to and 
from all the territory practically, general- 
ly speaking, in the United States receives 
the same basis of rates as Chicago. Nev- 
ertheless, on petroleum and its products 
out of mid-continent field. you have a 
higher rate to Milwaukee than you do to 
Chicago. Effective June 25, Chicago 
would have her oil delivered per gallon 
at 2.1 cents, Milwaukee 2.5 cents. After 
June 25, Chicago was charged 1.9 cents 
Milwaukee 2.3 cents. On the low-grade 
oils, prior to June 25, Chicago had hers 
delivered 1.5 cents, Milwaukee nearly two 
cents. After June 25, Chicago 1.9 cents 
Milwaukee 2.5 cents. After June 25, Chi- 


cago was charged 1.9 cents, Milwaukee 
2.22 cents, Drawing those examples, 
while you gentlemen may not follow 


these figures, it may be summed 

Los Ss, a) es up thi: 
way—that under the twenty-five per cont. 
qncrease, the rate on the heavier oils to 
Milwaukee was approximately the same 


as the refined oil rate was to Chi 

é as ‘hic ¥ 
ane under the 4%4-cent adjustment athe 
ate ‘ 1 


on the heavier oils was z 

the refined oil rate to tian — 
I received advice this morning that the 
oil interests in the consolidated classi- 
fication are to have their hearings in Chi- 
cugo October 25 and 26. and that the oil 
Illinois case as to the adoption of the con- 
solidated classification of the disque scale 
of rates in Illinois will be heard Novem- 
ber 5. When the Illinois case was up, we 
made one of the most solemn and secre- 
t:ve fights before the State Public Utili- 
ties of Illinois, at which time all the ou 
interests were represented, the Indeperifi- 
ent Oil was represented by myself, and 
in that case we were almost under con- 
fidence, all the representatives that were 
there to keep froin the shippers and the 
general public the position the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission took, and TI 
speaking for the Indenendent Oil Men 
and my word given at that time, cannot 
tell you gentlemen what we accomplished. 
We gained one of the greatest silent vic- 
tories there that day that was probably 
known in traffic matters in the United 
States, and Mr. Thorne was there, and I 
think if he is going to address you today 
ov tomorrow, if he is in a position and 
feels he can give you what that victory 
on T will be glad to have him state it 
e you, 





(Adjournment.) 
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they started out that association to try to 


WEDNESDAY. 
Afternoon Session, 2.30 O'clock. 


President Byrne introduced Merle Side- 
ner, chairman of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Oil Stocks and Business Con- 
fidence. 


Mr. Sidener:—I want to talk to you this 
afternoon just as one business man talk- 
fug to another business man, about a 
matter that is of primary importance to- 
day. and that is, confidence in business. 
lt makes no difference whatever whether 
we are engaged in pianos or automobiles 
or oil, we have exactly the same respon- 
sibility and the same interests in crear- 
ing confidence in business. 


Oil Stocks. 


And so, in coming to you men of the 
Independent Oil Association, to talk about 
the question of oil stocks, and the ques- 
tion of confidence in business, I am really 
coming to you with a patriotic message. 
I believe that I can show you where it is 
a patriotic duty on the part of every re- 
finer, on the part of every jobber, on the 
part of every man that has anything to 
do with the oil industry today to create 
maximum public confidence in that in- 
dustry, 

I believe that we have just so much of 
a responsibility in the business world to 
catch the fellow that is destroying con- 
fidence in any line of business as the 
government has to catch the fellow that 
is destroying confidence in_ business. 
Now, get me on that. I don’t want to 
be misunderstood, I think that the busi- 
ness men have a patriotic responsibility 
today to protect and conserve business, 
because unless we have, success of busi- 
ness we cannot win this war. 


Sad-Faced Stock Owners. 


There are more sad-faced owners of 
oil stocks than any other line of securi- 
ties. It may be that hidden around in 
the bottom of the old leather trunk are 
more gold mine stocks, I don’t know. 
They go by streaks. They hit one field 
for a while, and then they hit another 
field—they, the crooks. Do you have them 
in your industry? Not by your invitation, 
but they are there; they exist every- 
where. Today, perhaps, the oil industry 
is more attractive to the crook than any 
of the other fields, because people know 
the need for oil. All of the agitations in 
favor of greater oil producing serves to 
encourage the fellow who is looking for 
an easy place to make money. I don't 
know whether you know it or not, but 
there are some seven thousand oil promo- 
tions in this country today. I don’t be- 
lieve there are that many producing com- 
panies, 


7,000 Promotions in Year. 


Within the last twelve months there 
have been active about 7,000 oil promotions 
of various types. These fellows have 
jumped into your field and have been 
breaking down confidence in your business 
for their own enrichment. They have 
tackled a business which per se deserves 
respect, which if it is a tremendous in- 
dustry, which if it has a more important 
place in the commercial world, and so 
they have tackled that business because 
it is respectable, because you know 
crooks never flock together—the high- 
grade crook, the kind I am talking about, 
the pickpocket, the high-grade gentleman 
that sits behind the mahogany desk, just 
like yourselves, that goes on and asso- 
icates with good people, that belongs to 
the same club that you belong to and 
that, because of the fact that you have 
permitted him to do it, is traveling on 
your good name and on the good name 
of your industry. To the point, gentle- 
ment, that today in the main the layman 
throws up his hands, and when somebody 
says something about the oil business, be- 
cause he doesn’t distinguish, he doesn't 
stop to discriminate. He doesn’t remem- 
ber that there is a tremendous legitimate 
oil industry, and all he remembers is 
that he got his fingers burned when 
some of these clever sharks sold him some 
stock at 10c. that was going to be 2c. next 


week, 

Protection of Business. 
particularly, however, 
in the protection of business at large, 
which means also protection of the oil 
industry against the crook, who, by trad- 
ing on good names, gradually discounts 
business at large, business in general, and 
after a while brings it down to a low 
level. 


Associated Advertising Clubs. 


There is an organization known as the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. It is made up of the men who 
are engaged in the business of advertis- 
ing. A few years ago those men, some 
of the long-visioned ones, realized that 
advertising itself was losing its power, 
and they did not know why. They found 
that there was a growing cost of adver- 
tising, and they could not understand 
it. and they appointed a committee to 
analyze, and began to look into the thing, 
and pretty soon they discovered that the 
same thing was happening in that field 
that is now happening in yours, and that 
was that the crook had slipped in, found 
advertising to be a real legitimate busi- 
ness force and was proceeding to use 
the force on ends. He was using it to 
advertise everything that was crooked 
and false, and fake and fraudulent, and 
he was getting away with it, because 
the advertising people said they have 
nothing to do with it because we are 
honest. But, finally, they awakened to 
the fact that this fellow was using their 
business to the point where, when they 
wanted to buy adveftising space, the pub- 
lic didn’t have confidence in advertising 
space, and that the public looked askance 
at every bit of advertising and doubted 
it all. They believed some of it and took 
the rest with a grain of salt, and so 


T am interested 


protect advertising. 


Special Committee. 


This association, therefore, appointed a 
committee which began to study the vari- 
ous fields and finally got around to the 
oil industry, and a few months ago we 
sent an investigator down into the oil 
fields to make an investigation of the oil 
business. We did it because of this:—the 
crooks was using advertising to sell 
crooked oil stocks. 

Here is a paper that is one of the most 
wonderful—the Denver (Col.) Post—a reg- 
ular directory of all of the false and fake 
security advertising that can be gotten 
together at any one spot. There is the 
Shirt Sleeve Oil Company. They try to 
make it appear that somebody else that 
can buy the stock at ten cents today, that 
is going up to twenty-five and fifty and a 
dollar tomorrow, will get into the same 
class. That thing is full of that type of 
advertising today. 

“Advance in oil price’ that is an oil 
well blow. ‘No more flowing well at 
fifty cents after midnight, you have got 
to hurry in.’ ‘‘Buy one-fourth acre 
tracts for thirty dollars, with a share in 
half our profits from high isiand property 
and proven less,’’ and then he has a 
couple of great big arrows that run dowr. 
from the top there to a picture on the 
bottom that is so fuli of derricks that 
you can’t get any more in with a shoe 
horn. Then he explains that some of 
these days we will have an oil field that 
looks like this one. 


quarter of an acre in our tract and take 
half of our profits—and then they talk 


chairman of the 
here, president of the Oil Trade Associa- 


(Laughter.) ® 
Here all you have to do is to buy a 
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can citizen would go by that fellow. I 
think I’d lose my head and lambast him 
one, if I got licked to death. I’d do it 


before I thought, because I’d have that 
feeling that it is my patriotic duty to 
stand by my government. So I believe 
you would, and you are under the same 
responsibility to stop the other fellow in 
business who is doing anything—it is my 
business and yours to stop that fellow if 
he is destroying confidence in any kind 
of business, if he is a crook of any kind 
it is your business and mine to put a 
stop to him. 

President Byrne:—Gentlemen, if there is 
any one man to whom this organization is 
indebted at this time more than to any 
other, if there is any one without whose 
able and unselfish assistance we woutua 
have been unable to bring about the con- 
ditions which confront us here today, 
that one is about to address you. I do 
not know how I can convey to Mr. Squier 
fully my sense of appreciation and grati- 
tude to him for all that he has done dur- 
ing the past year to make possible the 
bringing to fruition of this convention at 
New York. He has done everything, gone 
out of his way and worked tirelessly day 
and night. I know I am voicing the sen- 
timents of all of you here when I say 


what I do—that I feel extremely indebteu 


to Mr. Squier, It gives me, thererors, 


great pleasure at this time to ask for ua 


few words from Albert J. Squier, 


Reception 


the 
Committee 


tion of New York, and most reliable 
member of the Independent Oil Men's 
Asscciation—Mr. Squier. 

Mr, Squier:—I wish Mr. Sidener hadn't 
gone out, because I'd tell him we have an 


E. E. GRANT 


Treasurer, Independent Oil Men’s Association. 


about the profits down here in the mil- 
lions. Remember, men, this doesn’t take 
just the ignorant. 

Here is a fellow that has got oil wells 
by condensing his map, it is so thick tnere 
that you can’t get in to carry it out, you 
can’t even put a pipeline in between 
them, they are so thick. But it isn’t his 
field, it is some other fellow’s field; it is 
another field that is within the vicin'ty. 

Most of these flambuoyant advertise- 
ments are real thrift. Here is a fellow 
that puts it up as “Thrift is the keystone 
of the world.” 

I know this: that if your business was 
as clean as a hound’s tooth, that if it had 
no crooks mixed up with it at all, it 
would be a good deal easier for you to xo 
in and sit down by Mr. Banker and get 
your money, without having to explain a 
lot of things about your business. The 
banker may understand this situation, 
and does, but the very fact that there 
has been something in the back of his 
head ‘that makes him realize there are 
some crooked things in the oil business, 
makes him just a little bit more cautious, 
makes him look over your balance sheet 
just a little bit more closely before he lets 
you have your money. I don't belteve 
you will quarrel with him on this propo- 
sition. 

Taking the two extremes—that if no- 
body had ever done anything crooked in 
the oi] business, so that everybody hal 
maximum confidence in it, it would be 
easier for you to be doing business today. 


Must Ban Crooks. 


The thing I want to leave with you is 
this:—The time has passed when you may 
sit passively by and allow these crooks 
to exist. The time has passed when you 
may safely say, ‘‘Well, but I am con- 
ducting a legitimate business. I have no 
responsibility for this other fellow.’’ You 
have no more right to sit still today when 
the crooks are working next door to you 
apd let them continue to dig under and 
ufdermine your own property, than you 
have to let them attack vour health. You 
have no more right to simn'v stand by 
and say, “I have no responsibility, I am 
not my brother's keeper,’ than I would 
have today if I heard somebody out here 
in this hall making statements that I 
knew were absolutely’ treasonable, 1 
would have no right to pass that man by 
and say, “Well, it is no fault of mine. 
Let a secret service man take care of 
him,.”’ I do not believe any real Ameri- 


assceciation in New York in which we 
have no bad men. We have what we 
think is a splendid organization of oil 
men. It started only two years ago, and 
the few who had confidence in the scheme 
Krew that it would live, if it started 
right. We went about the streets and we 
got torether about fourteen or fifteen 
men, representing as many concerns. We 
have kept at it, and, in two years, we 
have associated ninety concerns, repre- 
senting the very best elements in New 
York. We have kept ourselves to New 
York city. We carefully select every ap- 
plicant. The Board of Directors have en- 
tire charge of the membership, and un- 
less a man, as his application is present- 
ed, or it is suggested that he be a mem- 
ber, rings true, he does not get aboard. 
Tnat is the way we have built up the 
spiendid organization that we have here 
today. 

Now, it has been a very great pleasure 
to anticipate this past year the nresent 
convention. It is very hard to compete 
with New York—we do not try it very 
much, but we do hope that the enter- 
tainment provided for you will please you. 

President Byrne:—The next number on 
the program, gentlemen, will be a talk on 
the present oil situation, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing C. G, Berry, of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 


Present Barrel Situation. 
C. G. Berry. 


Mr. Berry said in part :— 

The Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America is almost as big as its name 
sounds, as it comprises every important 
manufacturer of barrels, staves, kegs, 
etc., in the entire country. So that, to- 
day, with a meembership of well over 300, 
we truly represent the whole barrel busi- 
ness of America. 

We come together periodically in three- 
day meetings, for the discussion and solu- 
tion of the many problems which confront 
an association such as yours and ours. 
Inasmuch as many of these problems af- 
fect only one certain branch of the trade, 
the first two days are devoted to what 
we call group meetings. One group will 
be the slack stave and heading makers; 
another the tight stave and heading peo- 
ple; another the tight barrel people, etc. 
Then, on the third day, is held the gen- 
eral session, where recommendations from 
the group meetings are acted upon and 
measures passed which affect the entire 
industry. 
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In a little more than two years we 
have readily accomplished a great deal 
which affects you oil men indirectly but 
favorably. We retain a prominent Inter- 
state Commerce attorney. We have a 
Washington office for acquiring informa- 
tion, for acquainting members with new 
legislation, and for advising the govern- 
—— officials on various container prob- 
ems. 


Barrel Advertising. 


Some of you may have noticed in re- 
cent years a certain amount of barrel ad- 
vertising in your trade journals. Let me 
tell you briefly of that somewhat startling 
innovation. Three years ago it was found 
that the co-operators who specialized in 
oil barrels had many problems peculiar to 
just that one branch of the trade, and it 
was suggested that publicity might serve 
to iron out many of those problems and 
to bring about a more intimate relation- 
ship between the makers and the users of 
oil barrels. To that end a dozen manu- 
facturers banded together and agreed to 
finance a publicity campaign on barrels. 
We could clearly see the big advantage to 
you and to ourselves that would come 
from putting barrel facts into print. Our 
first step was to investigate, and investi- 
gate very thoroughly, the existing meth- 
ods of production, marketing and use of 


oil barrels. 
Barrel Troubles. 


The - prejudiced investigators whom 
we retained for this purpose found first 
that most barrel troubles resulted from 
the use of cheap, poorly made barrels, 
where quality had been sacrificed for 
price. Second, that many barrel troubles, 
however, could be attributed only to eare- 
less buying policies on the part of the re- 
finers, or to improper methods of han- 
dling. Third, that practically all barrels 
that were well made by coopers and were 
prepared, filled and shipped with reason- 
able care by the refiners, show an en- 
viable record for low cost, efficient serv- 
ice and long utility. Fourth, practically 
no attention was being paid to getting 
more work and better work out of each 
barrel. 

Gentlemen, what is the need for edu- 
cational advertising ever more clearly in- 
dicated? 

Our next caution step was to invite to 
join with us only those concerns who 
could be depended upon from past repu- 
tation to make anything but good, honest 
barrels. We left the careless, slipshod, 
price-cutting fellow outside the fold to 
perish, we hope. Then we set out fear- 
lessly and vigorously to discourage both 
the making and the buying of cheap, un- 
Suitable containers. 


Standardization. 


Next came standardization. For hun- 
dreds of years the coopers had been mak- 
ing barrels according to their individual 
ideas, without any regard for adaptabil- 
ity to the many kinds of work required. 
The users, too, followed impractical no- 
tions very often in filling out their barrel 
specifications, and as a result there were 
almost as many different kinds of barrels 
as there were coopers and consumers. An 
oil barrel meant anything from 48 to 55 
gallon capacity, with any size of head, 
any size of bung-hole, any gauge of hoop 
that happened to strike somebody's no- 
tion. If the cooper made barrels for a 
sar of barrels for John Smith, John Smith 
yas the only man in the country who 
could accept that barrel, and John Smith 
didn’t know whether it was the best or 
worst barrel that could be made for his 
particular product. 

Freak packages are an abomination, 
gentlemen. In my plant in Cleveland we 
find there is an actual loss of 100 or 200 
barrels from the day’s run when we are 
compelled to change over to a package 
that is not standard. Someone has to 
stand this loss, and it is usually the buyer. 

We tackled the easiest part of the job 
first on this standardization—that ° of 
waste and practicability. It was found 
that from the manufacturer’s standpoint 
there was one best size of material and one 
best way of making each type of barrel. 
These were adopted temporarily. Then 
came the task of going into the refineries 
and into the other factories where barrels 
were actually used, studying the pecu- 
liarity of each oil to other products and 
studying also the existing methods of 
handling barrels and barrel products. 


Eight Standard Barrels. 


From this mass of figures we made up 
a list of the barrels that were best theo- 
retically for many diffrent kinds of prod- 
ucts. This was compared with our first 
list and made to coincide as much as pos- 
sible. Wherever necessary the cooper’s 
specifications were altered to fit the con- 
sumer’s needs. Performance and service 
were given the clear right of way 
throughout. As finally adopted, gentle- 
men, the list contained eight standard 
barrels for eight general uses. 

Today 90 per cent. of the barrels made 
conform to those specifications. If you 
are still using specials, 90 per cent. are 
now made to conform with the standard 
specifications. 


Present Situation. 


For the past month I have studied 
every angle of this situation, all the way 
from the standing timber to the finished 
barrel, and the story is one of greatest 
possible production, limited only by lack 
of labor. The supply of barrels available 
for you oil men is primarily dependent 
upon the men in the Southern woods, who 
cut the timber, saw it into bolts, haul the 
bolts to the mill and saw the bolts into 
Staves and heading. Anything which in- 
terrupts that routine or interferes with any 
of its operations is ultimately effacted in 
the barrel supply up North. 

War conditions have brought this day 
of producers their full share and trou- 
bles. The negro labor upon which they 
have depended started North a few years 
ago, lured by the high wages in munition 
plants. The draft took a great many. 
Because of all these drains on their man 
power, a stave production went down and 
cost of production went up. Many small 
producers were forced out of business, and 
those who could weather the storm had 
their outputs reduced seriously, 25, 50 and 
75 per cent. Now, naturally, the advancing 
cost of production would have compelled 
advances in price, even if the advancing 
cost could be based upon a 100 per cenf. 
production. But, naturally, where it had 
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HARVEY, ILL. 


(CHICAGO SUBURB) 


Builders of Tank Cars 


General Office and Works, Harvey, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 
Chicago Office, McCormick Bldg., 332 §. Michigari Blvd. 
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THE SIGN OF 
BETTER CANS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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—all in the Refining ? 


It is<and it isn’t. 


To produce a proper [Illuminating Oil, 
a proper Crude Base is requisite. 


With a proper Crude Base at hand—then, 
Quality is all in the refining. 


Illinois Crudes—plus Central Refining 
Company processes and methods—develop an 
Illuminating Oil that is worthy of the confidence 


of your trade. 


Don’t take Gravity—Fire Test—Color—for 
your sole criterion. If you do, you'll fail to 
do justice to yourself or your customers. 


Let your customers themselves pass on the 

merit of Central I]Iluminants. Let the big, white fame— 

burning bright to the last drop in the bowl—tell its 
story. Let the clean, burned-out lamp, and the 
freedom from parafhne and other residuum, 
prove Central Lamp Oils what they are—Oils 
scientifically refined. 


Central Illuminating Oils will light 
your way to our high-grade Lubricants—our 
Gasolines and Naphthas—and all our other 
Petroleum Products of Quality. 


Central Refining Company 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum Lawrenceville, Illinois 
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Members of the I.O. M. A. | 
subscribed to $100,000 
worth of. Liberty Bonds 
in. one night during their 
New York Convention 








How much have YOU 
subscribed for ?P 


Only Four More Days! 







Contributed by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
100 William Street, New York City 
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Nara thbel ond gee 


What is Your 


Isn’t it good-will and isn’t good-will the one 
fundamental factor that makes for continued 
business success P 


Good-will, founded upon constructive helpful 
service, makes possible industrial expansion and 
the exploitation of new fields and markets. 


Good-will is slow of growth but enduring—it 1s 
the culmination of satisfactory service rendered— 
and—it is the goal that every business interest 
strives to attain. 





“After all, service counts,” for it builds prestige, 
confidence, preference and good-will. 


Users of tank cars, protected by standardized speci- 
fications, are assured of good service—but there 
is, as in all products made by different manufac: 
turers to standardized specifications, a difference 
in the character and length of service obtained 
: from tank cars in operation. One manufacturer 
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may be content to adhere strictly to the standard- 
ized specifications while another may exceed the 
the requirements, build a better, more durable, and 
efficient product by using heavier and stronger 
design, greater care in fabrication and subjecting 
his product to more rigid service tests. 


The many records of Pennsylvania Tank Car 
after years of service prove that they fall into the 
class of products made by the latter manufacturer. 


To build not only a serviceable tank car but to 
construct one that will give years of continued ser- 
vice with the least cost of upkeep has always been 
the manufacturing policy of The Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company. It is such a policy and the 
resultant service that has done much to build 


good-will for PENNSYLVANIA TANK CARS 


and make them the standard car for the industry. 


What are your requirements? Have you our 
specifications and quotations P 


reatest Business Asset P 





Over 3,000 Tank Cars 


every one of them a 
Pennsylvania Tank Car 
in the Pennsylvania 
Tank Line are rendering 
an invaluable service to 
the industry in these 
stirring times when the 
transportation of petro- 
leum products means so 
much in the successful 
prosecution of the war. 
Pennsylvania Tank Line 
cars, when available are 
leased to _ producers, 
refiners and marketers 
of petroleum products. 


Pennsylvania Tank Line. 
SHARON, PA. 


New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
San Francisco 


ia lank Car Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 





AMERICAN 





St. Louis San Francisco 











CANE BELT TANK LINE 
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been doing? 


work, wherever it was. 


Three cents of it may have had the 
[if , honor of disinfecting with iodine the three 
torn wounds of an American soldier on the 
French front. Or it may have had the less 
noble responsibility of pinning a warm flan- 
nel belly-band around six-year old Antoine 
out back of Noyon. 


No use,—we can’t figure this Red Cross 
task in cents’ worth. 


* There’s the whole path of ruin from Bel- 
gium to Switzerland, just to visualize one 
thing at a time. Where our allied lines have 
advanced, the land has been swept clean by 
the enemy. If your Red Cross money went 
there it very likely provided pots and pans, 
food and clothes, beds and blankets, for the 
repatriated people. 


te 

~ And who are these people anyway? 

Axa 
aa 
ee x v Three years ago they were prosperous 
; NW 3, 
se f 4 and contented—self-respecting, steady, sav- 
fe f ; ANNAN {I ; ; 
= ‘ ; )y Vr ing, hard-working, everyday, small-town 

43) 4 citizens; though living all their lives under 
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Above the Seeaies of Battle 
uu and the Dust of Violated Homes 


‘‘ Earth Under Them and Sky Over Them’”’ 


| ace we are, eating three times a day, homes 
clean and complete, friends near-by. 
\ venienced now and then, but independent and assured! 


Incon- 


We have paid out some Red Cross money a while back, too. 


Paid it out—and forgotten it. That's how much it hurt. 


Might not be a bad idea to have a look at what that money has 


Maybe it will be good business to sort of check things up? 
(Maybe it will be good for our souls, incidentally. ) 


That money went, dollar for dollar, where it did a full day’s 


a half-formed dread of the thing that came 
at last. 

Now they have the ‘‘ earth under them 
and the sky over them’’—not one thing 
else. Their sons are fighting, destroyed, 
or ill-used prisoners. Their daughters are 
** missing.”” 

It’s for you to say whether this great 
work of mercy shall stop. Whether the 
Heart of America will speak again in the 
same wonderful voice that poured forth the 
hundred millions of the first Red Cross War 
Fund. Those millions have fought the good 
fight—they are gone. 

The Red Cross is yours, just as our 
Army and Navy are yours; yours to sup- 
port with the same fervor and loyalty that 
leads you to the bottom of your purse for 
Liberty Bonds. 

It’s for your voice to say whether your 
Red Cross shall falter now or sweep on- 
ward, greater and more helpful than ever 
before. 

And it’s your dollars that must answer. 
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Tank-Car Shipments 


You tank-car oil buyers know 


exactly what you want. You must 
have a product that meets certain rigid 
tests. It must be uniformly up to speci- 
fications. It must be delivered as per 
contract—in contract-volume—at contract- 
time. 




























The refining company that gives you such 
service has to have, first of all, the Oil to 
deliver!—has to have the physical equip- 
ment—the shipping facilities—the right 
men—the command of the traffic-handling, 
the “know-how, ”’ and the determination to 
serve you well. 


In highest degree, we have them all! 


Reliability 


The concern you depend on must possess 
this quality if your wants are to receive 
proper attention in these strenuous times. 
Whatever your requirements for 


Gasoline Naphtha Kerosene 
Lubricants 


Fuel Oil Flux Oil Gas Oil 


you will be safe if you confer with— 





Johnson Oil Refining Company 
Chicago Heights, Illinois Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. eae 
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3 6 years devoted solely 
eX" to one task—that of 





supplying oil jobbers with 
petroleum products depend- 
able in quality, priced for 
profitable re-sale and promptly 
shipped—has quite naturally 
taught us many things about 
a jobber’s needs. Dealing 
solely with jobbers, we prosper 
only as they do. 


puennnny H yen) en 


THE EGCLARK COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS, TULSA AND FRANKLIN 
EVERYTHING IN PETROLEUM : PROMPTLY, TOO 
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to be distributed over a greatly reduced 
production, the advance per thousand 
staves was enormous. In some cases it 
was 200 per cent. 

Therefore, we find staves coming into 
the Northern barrel plants at a 200 per 
cent. advance; heading up 100 per cent., 
and steel hoops at the government scale, 
which is about 200 per cent. over the 
present base—and bear in mind that 
every case of material has moved under a 
greatly advanced freight rate, Every 
other item in the cooper shop has risen 
correspondingly. One shop IL know of, 
with a capacity of 5,000 barrels a day, is 
making but 1,500. Another that should 
be making 3,500 is reduced to 1,200. The 
Chicago factories have had to resort to 
the employment of women, both colored 
and white; in fact, the largest keg manu- 
facturer in the country has a force of 
which, I believe, about 50 per cent. are 
women. In my plant in Cleveland we see 
the workers fade away every Monday 
morning, and the superintendent is kept 
so busy jumping from one gap to another 
that it requires an extra office boy to find 
him. Wages have been advanced in des- 
perate effort to keep the plants open. 

You oil men have accepted the unavoid- 
able advances in the price of barrels so 
good naturedly that you are entitled to all 
of the facts. The identical conditions 
which you have all had to face, and the 
complex advance in the cost of doing busi- 
ness which has confronted every industry 
has by no means passed us by. At the 
same time the stave and barrel produc- 
tion has been curtailed more and more, 
the demand for barrels has swelled be- 
yond all former recollection. Due entirely 
to the war many well established former 
barrel-using trades have required double 


or treble their normal requirement of 
barrels. ; E s 
in every direction we turned we ran 


into that hopeless snag—labor shortage. 
What was the good ot putting in more 
machines without more men to operate 
them? So we tnally were forced to the 
conclusion that it was a physical im- 
possibility to increase barrel production 
to any appreciable extent. What next? 


How about conserving on the use of 
barrels? : 
If we could not make more barrels, 


why not get more work, better work, 
and faster work out of the barrels we 
were making? There we found the so- 
lution. : 

Gather up every old barrel that is 
hidden away in the dark corners of this 
country, dump piles, factory yards, 
garages and other places—patch them 
up, dry them up, paint them up and put 
them to work—they are slackers. There 
are thousands, tens of thousands of these 
barrels hidden away that with a little 
amount of recoopering could be made 
to give years of service. Don’t buy new 
barrels if old ones will do, but if you 
do have to buy new barrels be sure an 
buy the right kind, not a whiteoak 
barrel where gum wood will do, or vice 
versa. 

Then, too, if a barrel has been averag- 


ing, Say, four trips a year, see that it 
is handled faster so that now it will be 
used eight times a year. Keep your 


barrels in repair and don’t abuse them. 
They are sturdily built, we all know, 
but what is the sense of dropping them 
out of a car when it is so easy to roll 
them down a skid? ; 
Gentlemen, I am sure that you will 
recognize the value and importance of 
this plan. I am sure, also, that you want 
to help us in it. It appeals to the 
patriotism and it appeals to common 
sense. Our national fault of being 
wasteful applies to barrels just as ex- 
tensively as it does to food or coal or 
paper. Let’s stop it. If you learn real 
barrel economy now under pressure, it 
will become a lifelong habit. It certainly 
is worth trying. 


“Lubrication.” 
John Rome Battle. 


President Byrne then introduced John 
Rome Battle, of the Technical Depart- 
ment of Swan & Finch Co., Philadelphia, 
who made an address on “Lubrication.” 

The purpose of all machinery is the 
control and utilization of energy for useful 
purposes, Unfortunately, our methods 
have always resulted. in tremendous 
wastes of energy in proportion to that 
percentage actually gotten out in useful 
work to the total amount generated. It 
is true that a percentage of this wasted 
energy is expended in overcoming certain 
factors, such as wind resistance, elec- 
trical effects, slippage, etc., which cannot 
be attributed to inefficient lubrication. 
But by far the greatest loss occurs, due 
to the frictional resistance offered to the 
relative motion of the contact surfaces 
of prime movers, shafting, machinery and 
other equipment. 

If it were possible to overcome all en- 
ergy wastes it would then be theoretic- 
ally possible to set a perfect machine in 
motion and, thereafter, due to the mo- 
mentum of its parts, it would continue 
to move at a uniform speed, if performing 
no work, without the addition of more 
energy. 

It has been computed that in the United 
States alone there is an annual power 
waste, which costs over $300,000,000, that 
is expended in overcoming preventable 
power losses. 

The purpose and aim of scientific lubri- 
cations is to reduce to a minimum this 
unnecessary power waste and to improve 
as much as possible the operating effi- 
ciency of mechanical equipment. 

When the fact is appreciated that every 
form of moving equipment from a textile 
spindle to a locomotive, would be sub- 
jected to enormous wear and would pro- 
duce tremendous power waste, without 
lubrication, the importance of lubrication 
and lubricating engineering is evident. 

The keynote of all business of today is 
efficiency and service. Competition has 
forced a close rsurvey of operating costs, 
and, as aresult, large and small consum- 
ers of power are inquiring closer into 
those factors which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the economy of operation of 
mechanical equipment. There is no single 
factor which is more capable of improve- 
ment than lubrication and its allied fac- 
tors, lubricating equipment and bearing 
design. 

This condition has caused both the large 
and small marketers of lubricating prod- 


ucts to appreciate the value of lubricat- 
ing engineering assistance in the conduct 
of their business. 

Unfortunately, in the early stages of 
the development of any new branch of 
engineering a period must be passed 
through during which the available in- 
formation and the character of the work 
produced is indefinite. Lubricating engi- 
neering has recently passed through just 
such a period, but today it emerges clearly 
defined as to the scope of its field and 
rapidly standardizing the principles of its 
practice. 

The modern lubricating engineer should 
be the highest type of efficiency expert. 
He must have a practical knowledge of 
the fundamentals of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, as well as of the 
textile and other arts; a general knowl- 
edge of the working conditions met with 
in the various industries: a knuwledge of 
the manufacture of lubricants and allied 
products, and especially must he be famil- 
iar with the physical properties of the 
products entering into the manufacture 
of these lubricants. 

Henry Ford is credited with the state- 
ment that the ‘power of analysis, the 
ability to get under the surface of things, 
and at the vital essentials, gives a man a@ 
tremendous advantage in the ‘business 
world.’”’ This statement may be further 
applied to the entire field of marketing 
and manufacturing. The chemist in your 
laboratory should be thoroughly informed 
regarding the properties of your lubricat- 
ing products, but your lubricating engi- 
neer must by his knowledge of the practi- 
cal mechanical conditions in the field and 
his ability to analyze and get under the 
surface and at the vital essentials of 
these conditions adapt the properties of 
your products to these conditions to their 
best advantage. This is true service. 

In the development of our national re- 
sources no single force has been more 
instrumental than that of the engineer- 





J. R. BATTLE 


Swan & Finch Co., who addressed the 
Convention on “Lubrication.” 


ing profession. It is logical, therefore, 
that a branch of engineering should be 
recognized which has for its aim the 
conservation and economical utilization cf 
these resources. 


Lubricating Engineering. 


It is unfortunate that the commercial 
side of lubricating engineering has over- 
shadowed the _ technical side. Many 
firms have allowed their representatives 
to attach the title of lublicating engineer 
too easily. As a result, the full value 
of the assiStance of the experienced 
engineer has not been felt, as it should 
have been. It is impossible to success- 
fully combine in one man, a first quality 
oil salesman and a high grade engineer. 


lt is pussible, however, and very suc- 
cessful, to co-ordinate engineering as- 
sistance with marketing alertness. 

The salesman, who profiting by the 


suggestions of the engineer, is ina po- 
sition to assist his trade with practical 


and helpful information, bearing | upon 
the proper selection and application of 
his lubricants, to their equipment, will 


cbtain and hold, a far greater share of 
the business in his district than will re- 
sult from his efforts if he overlooks this 
important asset. 


The purely technical side of lubricat- 
ing engineering involves, investigation, 
research, development of special lubri- 


cants and other products together with 
recommendations pertaining to their use, 
as well as investigation of the possible 
ficld for sales endeaver. 

The commercial side includes engineer- 
ing instruction and assistance to the 
sales force, technical assistance to the 
advertising and _ publicity department, 
lubricating surveys of plants, and the 
corresponding recomendations for the 
proper grades of lubricants to meet the 
requirements indicated, adjustment of 
complaints, supervision of mechanical re- 
ports, preparation of bulletins covering 
various tests and recommendations for 
the _ trade, and general co-operative 
work with the sales department. 

The designer and manufacturer of ma- 
chinery has at last appreciated the im- 
portance of lubrication in its bearing 
upon the successful performance of his 
machinery in the field. The up-to-the- 
minute manufacturer frequently consults 
with the lubricating expert on various 
points of lubrication as affecting the de- 
sign and operation of his equipment. Oil 
specifications and practical testing are 
coming into more general use. Large 
piants are employing men to supervise 
the lubrication of their equipment. The 
government has made important advance 
in the study and development of the 
lubricating situation. Efficient methods 
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or storage, complicated methods of con- 
tinous application, various forms of 
filtration and recovery, and more severe 
lubricating requirements of the highly 
developed machinery of the day, all tend- 
ing to the same end; “scientific lubrica- 
tion.”’ 

This is not the lubricating practice of 
a year past, which was based upon a 
cost per gallon or per pound, but it is 
a coSt based upon service rendered, as 
measured by the power saved, the ma- 
chinery depreciation reduced, the re- 
duction In the amounts of the lubricants 
required, the efficiency of the recovery 
of the lubricants, and, finally, only to a 
small extent upon the cost of the lubri- 
cants themselves. 


Scientific Selection. 


Scientific application and correct se- 
lection are the slogans of to-day and 
the future, in the lubricating field. 

The day when a small amount of oil 
was rubbed in the palm of the oil sales- 
man’s hand and its lubricating efficiency 
demonStrated with the aid of a cigar or 
so is over. To-day, accounts that are 
worth while, ask what will your lubri- 
eants.do, how economical are they, and 
finally, show us. 

lt is to be hoped, that when the stress 
of war conditions has subsided, that 
steps will be taken by the various 
marketers of lubrieation to attract young 
men graduating from technical schools 
to enter the lubricating field. Every op- 
portunity should be given them to obtain 


practical experience in the _ testing 
laboratory, in the refinery, and in the 
plant, so that there may be. developed 


valuable men to meet the new and con- 


stantly changing problems of—scientific 

lubrication—in a manner equal to the 
traditions of the oil industry. 
(Adjournment.) 
Morning Session. 

The meeting convened at 11 a. m., 


President Byrne calling for the report of 
the secretary, Mr. Specht. 


Tribute to Secretary Specht. 


Secretary Specht’s report, which out- 
lined the work of the Association during 
the past year, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

President Byrne:—I deem it only fair 
to say of Mr. Specht’s work that he has 
been faithful and tireless in his efforts 
and that he has tried, so far as the presi- 
dent has been able to observe, to the 
extent of his power, to render the very 
best service possible to this Association. 

I desire to thank him for what he has 
done and at the same time to express, or 
rather reiterate his statement of appre- 
ciation of the services which have been 
rendered to the Association by our traffic 
manager. 

Treasurer Grant said that the report of 
the treasurer gave grounds for consider- 
able satisfaction. Probably it was the 
best treasurer’s report of this Associa- 
tion that has ever been presented. 

The report showed a handsome balance, 
with back bills paid and a sound financial 
condition. 

Mr. Grant continued:—I want to say, 
gentlemen, in connection with that state- 
ment that as treasurer I have had prac- 
tically very little to do with it, simply 
leaving all the detail work to the secre- 
tary’s office, signing checks and vouchers 
as approved by the president and secre- 
tary, and I want to take this opportunity 
of expressing my pleasure at having the 
work of the treasurer so greatly simpli- 
fied. The secretary is entitled, and his 
Staff is entitled, to all the credit for not 
Only the work done, but for the efficient 
and able manner in which the accounts 
have been kept and thereby very materi- 
ally aided the treasurer in 
making him almost, I might Say, a nomi- 
nal officer. (Applause.) 

President Byrne called for the nomina- 
tion of officers and recognized Mr. Basher. 

Mr. Basher said:—The oil business to- 
day, the independent oil business today, is 
driving into the hands of younger men. If 
it continues as it jhas, as rapidly. in the 
past four or five years, in ten years from 
today there won’t be any old men in the 
oil business. If the young men are han- 
dling the oil business and going to be 
at the head of the independent oil indus- 
try, then, of course, it is my duty and 
your duty to have a young man at the 
head of the Independent Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation. I, therefore, take great pleasure 
in nominating a man who I think pos- 
Sesses as much ability as any man on 
our board. I believe he will be capable 
and competent in every way to manage 


the affairs of this Association for the 
coming. year. I, therefore, take great 
pleasure in nominating Mr. Sweney for 
our president for the balance of 1918 
and 1919. (Applause.) 

Sweney Elected President. 
G. I. Sweney, vice-president of the 


Bartles Sweney Oil Company, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Associa- 
tion and said:— 

“I hope and trust that I shall be able 
to at least approdch the splendid record 
of our now past president. I approach 
the situation with qualms. It doesn't 
Seem. possible that I could conduct the 
affairs of the organization with the same 
ability, conservatism, aggressiveness that 
it has been our pleasure to experience 
during the past year, but whatever I do, 
please believe that it will be the best I 
have in me to give you as your servant: 
that it will be done with the thought 
that the membership should receive the 
greatest result, with their co-operation, 
that we can accomplish, and if I can 
come before you a year hence and find 
the same feeling of loyalty and co-oper 
ation that we now find between you and 
the now past president, I shall certainly 


feel that I have accomplished what is 
uppermost in my mind.” 
President Byrne:—Gentlemen, the elec- 


tion of Mr. Sweney for the office of presi- 
dent leaves vacant another chair on the 
Board of Directors, as he was elected 
last year at Chicago to serve for a term 
of two years. Now we are called upon to 
choose not three but four directors—one 





practically - 
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to take the place of Mr. Sweney for two 
years, one to take the place of Mr. Kel- 
logg for two years, Mr. williams for two 
years and Mr. Mather for two years, and 
inasmuch as this is a larger number than 
we usually are called upon to select at 
one time, It is possible that you may 
want to have a committee consider the 
matter rather than to have nominations 
made from the floor, and I would like to 
have an expression from some of you. 

President Byrne named as a Nominat- 
ing Committee Mr. Mills, Mr. Callaghan 
and Mr. Cramer, which reported for di- 
rectors:— 

Cc. E. Mather, W. H. Barber, T. J. Gay 
and the Hon. M. J. Byrne. Sergeant-at- 
arms, Albert J. Sqier, of New York. 

They were elected forthwith, 


Proposed Consolidation. 


Mr. Sweeney repertea2 for the committee 
on the proposed conrolidation. The com- 
mittee met in a co cperaiive spirit in Chi- 
cago some weeks azo. At that time the 
constitution and by-laws of each associa- 
tion was taken to nieces and put together 
again in the form cf one proposed consti- 
tution and by-law. He endeavored to 
take the best features from each one, those 
that would se*ve tne membership best. 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
was accomplished was the classification, 
or a proposed classifica.ion, of the mem- 


bership into diffevert groups. The 
thought was that a lurge Board of Di- 
rectors, representative of the entire job- 


bing industry, showd be elected by the 
membership, and tat that Board of Di- 
rectors should elect - small working com- 
mittee to be known. perhaps, as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The committee fel Liat inasmuch as a 
national organization would have to deal 
with national probl.ns and that as there 
is a good deal of diiference between con- 
ditions in the East, if you please, and 
West, that advisory committees, headed 
by a vice-president in each case, should 
exist, one for the Eastern di&trict and 
one for the Western district, these dis- 
tricts being dividel approximately gee | 
the Illinois-Indiana Stace line, north an 
south. !t was tho ght that there should 
be three vice-pres‘cen.:, the first vice- 
president to be wha might be called as- 
sistant president, th ovher two vice-presi- 
dents to have dutie. a» heads of their re- 
spective advisory cimmuittees in their re- 
speective territories. I. was thought that, 
under any amalgamation plan, the dues 
must be so simplifie’ that any man going 
into such an organi..;:tion would know ex- 
actly what he would be required to pay. 
After a great deal «f thought it was the 
conclusion that every man who enjoyed 
the privilege of m.mvership could and 
would pay $190 a veai. no more and no 
less. In figuring over the proposition we 
concluded that $10! a year would bring 
us a revenue of approximately $40,000. 
It was thought that as officers, in addi- 
tion to a president three vice-presidents 
and a home secretary general counsel 
combined, if you please that there might 
be appointed a traffic counsel, and, prob- 
ably, a field secreta \, a man who will be 
constantly in touch with the membership, 
going to their hom:= home communities, 
if you please, representing the Associa- 
tion through home, between conventions, 
giving such assistan:e and help as he can 
give to their local a:.d practical problems, 
bring to the office for discussion by the 
membership and by the board and by the 
officers the individua] Siate and national 
problems that come :o his attention: 


C. L. Maguire. 


C. L. Maguire, president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Legisiature, said :— 

I believe that the best interests of the 
entire jobbing fraternity can be best 
served by amalgamation. I have heard 
quite a number of rumors around the 
lobby of the hotel abeut the conditions 
and the reasons why people trying to find 
out possibly the secret reasons why amal- 
gamation was even thought of. I want to 
tell you, gentlemen there are no secret 
reasons—just simply a move in the right 
direction in war time, and, as far as the 
Association of the American Petroleum 
League is concerneu, taney are operating, 
as you very likely know, as a pretty live 
organization, they have a substantial sum 
in the treasury, their debts are all paid, 
they are running right along without any 
trouble.. A few yea s ago the East was 
in pretty fair shape, from a: jobbing 
standpoint, and the West was suffering. 
Today that situation is reversed to a great 
extent. That means that the Eastern 
problems are different from the West- 
ern problems from time to time. That is 
why an Eastern Advisory Board and a 
Western Advisory Board were considered, 
they, in turn, to refer these matters to the 
Executive Board of the two associations. 

Mr, Byrne :—It would be entirely prop- 
er, if that met with the approval of the 
gentlemen here, to «.ppoint a committee to 
consider the matter, having the author- 
ity which an official appointment here 
would give to such a committee, either 
with or without power, to co-operate with 
a like committee, :o we appointed from 
the American Petroleum League. Wheth- 
er that committee is likely to be ap- 
pointed. before the next annual meeting of 
the American Petroleu. League I am not 
sure. The league wili not have its meet- 
ing until March. I wiil point out to you 
that such a committee might not be able 
to meet with a commictee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum League until after their 
annual meeting,. so that a committee 
might, therefore, be uppointed with the 
understanding that hey would report 
back to this organizauion at a_ special 
meeting to be called for that purpose, or 
to report at such a meeting as the organ- 
ization might direct 

Mr. Maguire :—I would like to make the 
suggestion to Judge Byrne that it might 
be well to call a joinc meeting of both 
associations to meet in, say, 40 days or 45 
days, whatever number of days may be 
necessary to fulfill tve legal requirements, 
to get out a questionnaire of some kind, 
so that the members will all have an op- 
portunity to vote, that is, or at least to 
express their opinion betore this meeting. 

President Byrne :—It seems to me that 
possibly that method might be a good one 
and at the same time I cannot help feel- 
ing imbued with the idea that it may not 
be practicable right away. I have the 
feeling that the other suggestion might 
be better, that a committee be appointed 
by both organizations, oi gentlemen whom 
we all know will work to the end of ac- 
complishing the purpose which we have in 
view, and then let that joint committee 

will have hud an opportunity 


after they 
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To our friends and fellow 
members of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association: 

We extend to you our hearty 
thanks for your support in the 
past; to those who visited our 
headquarters: at the Biltmore 
fic! during the convention 
we express our appreciation; 
to all in the industry we offer 
the hope that as the clouds of 
war lift—as lift they will soon— 
the future will produce greater 
prosperity. 


Union 
Petroleum 
Company 


Philadelphia New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
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to obtain a consensus of opinion from 
their respective organization, prepare 
some kind of a report, acting according 
to their best judgment in bringing about 
such a joint ae of the two associa- 
tions, and that could be held whenever it 
would seem best, whether it would be de- 
ferred until March or held at an earlier 
date is not of any veiy serious conse- 
quence. 


Committee Authorized. 


Mr. Mills:—I will make a motion that 
the chair appoint that committee at 
this time, for the investigation of this 
consolidation. I would suggest that the 
committee consist of five members. 

President Byrne:—It is carried. It 
Seems to me the question is whether 
they should report back to this organ- 
ization alone or report to a meeting of 
beth organizations. Unless I hear to 


the contrary, I shall consider it your 
desire to have this committee in co- 
operation with the other committee 


make a report back to the two asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Callaghan:—As I understand this, 
this Association is to appoint a com- 
mittee, likewise the American League 
will appoint a committee, to hold a 
joint meeting, and their findings will be 
heard at a joint meeting of both asso- 
ciations. If that isn’t clear to every- 
body, I would like to make that as a 
motion. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

(Recess.) 


THURSDAY. 


Afternoon Session. 


The meeting convened at 1 a 
President Byrne presiding. 

President Byrne read a letter from 
Mr. Carpenter, who was to have spoken, 
but who was one of 200,000 victims of 
influenza in Philadelphia, in which he 
took the opportunity to deliver a 
message which I thought was _ prob- 
ably right, namely, that if the oil trade 
of the United States desires to obtain 
for its members the greatest benefits by 
organization, the whole trade should be 
organized from coast to coast, in a 
great national organization. 

Each State and perhaps each lo- 
cality in the State should have their 
own sub-organizations, and all members 
of the oil trade possessing the proper 
business morale should be admitted to 








membership, irrespective of thei 
os : believe that we have all 
come to learn that w 

ao e all need each 
Mr. Byrne:—When Mr. Bedford was 
chosen chairman of the National Pe- 


troleum War Service Committee c 

who made the choice builded panne Sean 
they knew, and I would be false to my 
trust which you have Placed in me 
and to my duty to those who are work- 
ing so faithfully in the national in- 
terest, if I did not say this word of the 
chairman of our committee, with whom 


it has been my pleasure and 
privilege to serve. Gentlemen, I nave 
the privilege as well as the honor of 
introducing to you at this. time the 
Soman of = National Petroleum 
ar Service 
Bedtoes ommittee, Mr. A. C, 

rT; ” 

Loyalty. 

A. C. Bedford. 

The most striking characteristic of 


America’s prosecution of th vé 
whole-hearted manner in witkeh ihe Ped 
Is supported by every section of the pop- 
ulation. Those who predicated a division 
of our people, based on racial, or socia} 
lines, of cleavage, have been overwhelm- 
ingly rebuked. The surest reason now 
for expecting a complete victory and a 
reasonably early peace is to be found in 
the fact that throughout this land of ours 
at this moment, there is no thought from 
any responsible quarter of withholding 
any sacrifice or effort which may be nec- 
essary to effect this result. All the Amer- 
ican people are absolutely and camplete:y 
in this war to the very end. We are as 
an absolute unit behind the President in 
ots mee “ nothing short of a com- 
‘te surrender o é 
Seeetnas f our enemies can be 
It has been inspiring to note the man- 
ner in which the laboring people of 
America have come forward to do their 
part. They have given up their holidays: 
they have agreed to defer until the end 
of the war agitation for some of their 
most cherished aims; strikes have become 
so infrequent as to contribute an excep- 
tion, proving labor’s complete willingness 
to withhold this weapon of attack and 
defense; and, above all else, labor has 
been no less whole-hearted and patriotic 
than the rest of the country in its un- 
stinted support of our military draft laws 
which have called from our homes the 
very promise of our country. ; 


Not a Rich Man’s War. 


And, while labor has done its part, so 
has industry, and so have the captains of 
industry. Talk is no longer heard that 
this is a rich man’s war. The rich are 
sometimes accredited with more or less 
foresight; they are sometimes accused of 
shaping their policies and opinions with 
reference to their selfish interests. But 
surely any man of intelligence must have 
realized that the entering of our nation 
into this titanic struggle could involve 
nothing but tremendous sacrifice of both 
ee o~ treasure, 

The rich of our country could not bu 
see that both they individually and eae 
ica as a nation had everything to lose, 
from a material standpoint, by our go'nge 
into this war. But the fact is that all 
our people, both rich and poor, had come 
to realize that life on this earth for our- 
Selves and our posterity could have in it 
but little that was worth while unless 
all that Germany in this war had come 
to stand for. was absolutely scotched ana 
obliterated for all time. 

If I may be permitted to sneak for a 
moment on behalf of that industry w'th 
which I am most familiar, may T refer to 
the manner in which the men of the pe- 
troleum industry have rallied ’round the 
flag? Here, if you please, was an indus- 
try which had been the battle ground for 


some of the bitterest commercial contro- 
versies which had ever aroused the at- 
tention of the American people. 


A Curious Industry. 


It is a curious industry. On the one 
hand, it is speculative, it involves the tak- 
ing of great risks, and the highways of 
its progress have been strewn with in- 
numerable wrecks and losses, On the 
other hand, the very life of a community 
oftentimes depends upon its uninterrupted 
operation; and some of those who have 
taken big chances in its development have 
realized great fortunes as a result. 

Great legal battles had torn the indus- 
try asunder. Its various component parts 
were at the beginning of this war com- 
peting intensely and vigorously not atune 
for the trade of America, but for the 
trade of the world. Under the stern op- 
eration of the Sherman Anti-Trust. Law, 
vigorously supplemented by the watchful 
eye of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the industry was standing up so straight 
that its equilibrium was sometimes 
threatened. 

But when America entered the war, it 
became clear, and increasingly impor- 
tant as the months went by, that nothing 
less than the complete, urgent and unified 
effort of the whole industry could be 
equal to the demands of our government 
and of our Alves for petroleum products 
with which to prosecute this war. 


A Real Problem. 


Here, then, was a very real problem. 
To take over the whole oil industry and 
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Service Committee. 


Chairman 


overate it as a government function for 
the period of the war clearly presented 
obstacles and difficulties which seemed 
insuperable. How, then, could the situa- 
tion be met? The result must be attained 
immediately. 

The answer which has been worked out 
has been so simple that it seems hard to 
realize that the difficulties a the outset 
appeared so great. 

It was apparent to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration last winter that the administra- 
tion of the questions relating to the pe- 
troleum industry were so vital as to war- 
rant the creation of a separate division 
for that purpose. Mark L. Requa was 
selected by Dr. Garfield to take charge of 
that division as its general director. The 
first act of Mr. Requa was to request 
that a committee, representative of the 
petroleum industry as a whole, should be 
created, with which he might confer and 
might have as the point of contact: be- 
tween the industry and the government. 


It was the theory that this committee 


should command the complete confidence ' 


of all factors in the industry and that 
those factors should be prepared to accept 
the advice of the committee. It was the 
view of the government that unity of pol- 
icy and effort by the industry must be 
obtained and obtained immediately, or 
the government itself would have to ster 
in and immediately assert its power of 
eminent domain, 


Government and Industry. 


Here was a situation of infinite deli-~- 
cacy, It involved conferences between 
men who had been the most vigorous 
competitors. It involved relationships of 
confidence and mutual respect on the part 
of the government officers and leaders 
of the industry. It involved complete 
confidence toward the leaders and sub- 
ordination of selfish interests on the part 
of factors in the industry which might 
at times be actually hurt by the operation 
of a unified effort. It involved support 
of an absolutely voluntary character on 
the part of thousands of men in the in- 
dustry whose daily bread might some- 
times be affected by the decisions made 
or by the policies recommended. 


If any point in this most delicate fabric 
should give way, there would be nothing 
but disaster for thei whole scheme. It 
was clear and it still is clear that only 
one kind of cement could hold this struc- 
ture together. That cement was loyalty 
and patriotism on the part of everybodv 
concerned: loyalty which knew no self 
when in the presence of a national pur- 


ee Shas Wiles ital. 


That this plan has worked well is a 
fact which constitutes its own tribute to 
the loyalty of the men of the petroleum 
industry. Ours is no kid glove business; 
it involves wrestling with realities. Those 
who have built up this industry are men 
who have been forced into contact 
against very stern factors. 

My association, as chairman of the Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Committee, 
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with the men throughout the industry, has 
been an experience of ever-widening rev- 
elation of the robustness and the vigor of 
the men this industry has produced. It 
is these men, not given to sentimentalism, 
who have without stint given of them- 
selves, of their time and of their re- 
sources to make the contribution by the 
petroleum industry toward the winning of 
this war as whole-hearted in spirit as it 
has been vital in effect. 

There would be no gain in taking time 
at this moment to detail the numerous 
problems which have been attacked and 
met by the industry in the various crises 
of the war. Mention should be made, 
however, of the fact that the industry 
has, for far, failed to meet no call which 
has been made upon it by the government 
and by our Allies for war purposes; and 
in no case has the government called 
upon us to adhere in any matter of policy 
for the conduct of our industry without 
finding an unbroken phalanx of support 
to that policy. 


Tribute to Requa. 


And, if I may be permitted to say 80, 
I cannot but add that nothing has con- 
tributed so much toward holding in line 
the heartiness, the vigor, and the com- 
pleteness of the voluntary effort of the 
petroleum industry in this war as the 
spirit of confidence, of reasonableness, in- 
deed, of statesmanship, which has_ been 
uniformly displayed toward our industry 
and the men in it by Mr. Mark L. Requa, 
the Director General of the Oil Division 
of the Fuel Administration. Mr. Requa 
has at all times been firm in his insist- 
ence upon adherence to the principles of 
sound fundamental policies. 

When the eee of this war comes to 
be written impartially, I venture to be- 
lieve that not alone the oil industry but 
the nation as a whole will feel a debt of 
gratitude toward Mr. Requa for the skill 
and intelligence with which he has han- 
dled a most difficult and complicated sit- 
uation, holding always in its possibilities 
not alone affecting the prosperity and 
vitality of an industry, but effecting the 
very success of the war itself. 

While speaking of the loyalty of the 
men of the petroleum industry, may I not 
conclude, as a petroleum man, with an 
expression of admiration for the manner 
in which the American people have _ co- 
operated with this industry. It is my feel- 
ing that this country has witnessed no 
more demonstration of loyalty than was 
given by our people in its voluntary ful- 
fillment of the request of the Fuel Admin- 
istration that the use of motor cars be 
given up on Sundays. 


Must Win the War. 


Nothing in this war has more wonder- 
fully shown the power of public opinion, 
no voluntary act has more completely 
demonstrated the will of the people that 
nothing, however infinitesimal, should be 
permitted to interfere with the winning 
of this war absolutely and completely at 
the earliest possible moment. 

If anything could have been needed to 
demonstrate the utility of our country 
this incident of the gasolineless Sunday 
had provided it. We have here the most 
interesting and gratifying spectacle of the 
complete accord and co-operation on the 
part of the government, the producers of 
petroleum and consumers of the prod- 
uct. 

I can make no statement which, for the 
petroleum. industry, is more full of mean- 
ing, than to assert once again that wheth- 
er this war lasts a long time or whether 
it is soon to end, every resource, every 
man, and every energy of the petroleum 
industry is dedicated to but one supreme 
end, that is, that this war shall be won 
with a victory complete and overwhelm- 
ing. 

President Byrne:—Gentlemen, for me 
to comment on the talk which we have 
just heard would be to detract from its 
simple sincerity and honesty and_ the 
purpose which it must accomplish in 
your minds. It is simply another evi- 
dence of those things which I said a 
moment ago about Mr. Bedford, things 
that are said because he believes in 
them and because he is sincere in the 
work in which he is engaged today, and 
to which he is devoting all of his 
wonderful ability and talent. I hope 
that he will be spared to continue in 
this work during the remainder of this 
terrible struggle and to aid us all in 
accomplishing that which he has set out 


to do, the co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of every element engaged in the 
industry. (Applause.) 


Now gentlemen I have the pleasure 
of calling upon my successor to deliver 
his acceptance speech. 


President-Elect Sweney Ac- 
cepts. 


President Sweney:—Members of my 
command, I want to ask you at the be- 
ginning of my administration to feel 
that I am the servant of this command 
rather than the leader, to the extent 
that I can only carry on the work as I 
may be supported by you. I may be 
able, perhaps, to conceive and to bring 
to an inception, as conditions arise, 
different matters of moment. I cannot, 
however, carry them out without your 
support and help. 

Therefore, please give me, as you have 
in the past, the assistance that every 
servant must have in order to perform 
his full and complete duty. I shall un- 
doubtedly make mistakes, I trust I 
shall be open at times to criticism, be- 
cause in so trusting, I know that 
criticism will only indicate that I am at 
least moving, whether it be forward or 
backward. 

This Association 
started in a very 


is ten years old. It 
modest way. A few 
gentlemen who saw the necessity of 
organization got together and produced 
a nucleus that has grown until we have 
an absolutely representative body of 
men throvghout the country as mem- 
bers, Who come together once a year, 
become acquainted with each other, 
help each other, and are building up the 


industry into a_ splendid compact or- 
ganization. 

How else, except through organiza- 
tion and association work, could you 
have been so splendidly favored as we 
have been today with this wonderful 
talk of Mr. Brdford’s. Mr. Bedford 
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can't go into our home communities and 
carry this message to us, but we can 
come together and hear him and the 
other strong men of the nation, ex- 


pound the facts which we all ought to 
glad to 


know, and which we are s0 

hear. 

We hope that in the future the Asso- 
ciation work may take on added 


impetus, that it may be made more ef- 
fective, that we may be able to enlarge 
the scope of it, carrying it to you in a 
much more effective way than we have 
in the past. 

President Sweney then introduced 
Clifford Thorne, general counsel of the 
American Petroleum League. 


The Transportation Question 
Clifford Thorne. 


We all knew that New York was going 
to outstrip London some time. The war 
has only hastened that event. Today we 
very close to the center of 


are very, 
things. We are convening in the finan- 
cial metropolis of the human race. In 


New York city, if you get your head 
down close to the pavement and listen 
real carefully, through the din and racket 
of the noisy streets, you can hear the 
steady pulse beats, the heart throbs of 
the commerce of the world. 

During these tempestuous days the 
plight of the oilman is well illustrated 
by an incident which happened some 
time ago out west. The road bed of a 
certain western railway was something 
terrible to see and somewhat worse to 
feel. Once upon a time, according to 
a tradition of that vicinity, a new brake- 
man was taking his first run over the 
road at night, and was standing in the 
center of the car, grimly clutching the 
seats to keep erect. Suddenly the train 
struck a smooth place in the track and 
slid along without a sound. This was 
strange. He could not understand it. 
Seizing his lantern, the brakeman ran 
for the door. ‘Jump for your lives,’’ he 
shouted, “She’s off the track.” 

I presume if we should wake up some 
morning and find everything quiet and 
peaceful in the oil industry that would 
be cause for worry. And if that condi- 
tion should continue any _ substantial 
period of time it would justify most 
serious apprehension. Something un- 
uSual would be in store for us. A death- 
ly quiet precedes the cyclone. So long 
as the road is rough and tortuous, with 
clamor and noise all about, you may 
feel safe and secure. For that is the 
natural condition of affairs these stormy 
days of war and revolution in the 
methods of government and industry. 


Acid Test to Dogmas. 


At this moment we are applying the 
acid test to many of the methods and 
dogmas of industry and government, 
which represent the gradual accomula- 
tion of: centuries. We are asking is this 
work or product absolutely essential, 
and is that the most efficient way of 
performing the task at hand? Every- 
thing is branded with the question mark. 
The individual who fails to apply the 
same acid test to his own habits and 
methods of daily life has failed to keep 
in touch with the spirit of the times. 
The same is true of an association of 
individuals. Many are asking that ques- 
tion about the _ necessity for two 
separate organizations of jobbers. Some 
claim there is an eminently fitting and 
proper sphere of activity for an associa- 
tion dominated and controlled by the 
virile active men of the west, and an- 
other controlled by the more conserva- 
tive and careful men of the East. The 
Supreme Court has stated a_ certain 
prominent group of oil interests must 
be subdivided into even more divisions 
than I have here indicated. 

There are others who claim that if a 
fusion of these elements could be ef- 
fected, the result would be desirable. 

But today we should be applying the 
acid test to matters of greater moment 
than mere associations. The petroleum 
industry itSelf is on trial. Petty fac- 
tional disputes and misunderstandings 
must make way for larger things. 


What Government Demands. 


Our government is demanding that we 
shall produce a great war necessity in 
the largest volume at the least cost. 
The test is simple. Everything which 
interferes with the accomplishments of 


this result must be cast aside, and 
everything which helps must be 
- fostered. 


Have we within our ranks men of 
brains and capacity capable of develop- 
ing the highest possible efficiency in the 
oil industry as a whole, eliminating 
costly competitive methods and the 
principal sources of friction and waste? 

If we have such men who can and will 
act as their goal the production of the 
largest volume at the least cost in man 
power and money, those men will take 
rank as our leaders. 


The government will be glad to find 
one great industry capable and willing 
to perform its function in this period of 
struggle and stress in a business like, 
Sane, efficient and patriotic manner. 

There are some questions confronting 
us today upon which the interests of the 


independent jobbers and refiners con- 
flict with each other, others concerning 
which the interests of the independent 
jobbers and refiners are absolutely in 
common, but they conflict with those of 
what are commonly known as _ the 


Standard. And then there is a _ third 
group of questions upon which the in- 
terests of the independents and the Stan- 
dard are in common. 

The topic assigned to me falls in the 
second and third groups. However, 
desire to speak very briefly and candidly 
concerning the first, wherein the _ in- 
terests of the jobber and refiner appear 
to conflict. 


Maintenance of Market. 


I would be untrue to the real interests 


of that organization for whom I am 
general counsel, if I did not take this 
oceasion to endorse unqualifiedly the 


sentiments ably expresSed yesterday by 
Judge Byrne in regard to the main- 
tenance of the market for the refiners, 
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as the name was reported in the press, 

I did not hear the address. 

The independent refiners must learn 
either by calmly reasoning about the 
subject, or they will learn by bitter ex- 
perience that actions on their part 
which tend to kill the independent 
market for their goods means their 
ultimate ruin. The jobbers .are like- 
wise absolutely dependent on the re- 
finers. These two groups of #rterests 
must swing together and protect each 
other, or they will both be wiped out of 
existence. Self preservation is the first 
law of mankind. I believe I am serving 
the best interests of both the jobber and 
the refiner when I speak in _ this 
manner. 


Three Important Problems. 


If I were called upon to name in their 
order the most important problems con- 
fronting our industry at the present time 
I would venture to suggest the following:— 
Foremost—above all others—would come 
the question how can we help to win the 
war? Everything else is insignificant 
compared to that one great issue, Sut 
that is common to all of us, andI am not 
going to count it. My suggestions would 
be as follows:— 

1. How can we increase our efficiency? 
If that is not satisfactorily answered we 
will be displaced by our great and power- 
ful competitor. 

2. The danger 
interference, 

3. The transorptation question, 

If it costs as much at the present time 
to move a ton one mile as it did one hun- 
dred years ago the transportation bill of 


of unwise governmental 


the American people within one year 
would consume more than one-half of 
the total wealth of the nation. 

That means American industry would 
necessarily collapse. 

The railroad has become almost as es- 


sential a part of our daily life as the food 
we eat and the clothing we wear. 

The genius that has wrought this mar- 
velous revolution in the transportation 
system of our race has rendered a service 
to mankind of inestimable value. 

Railroad men as a class are just as hon- 
orable as any other class of men with 
whom I have ever come in contact. But, 
notwithstanding the great service they 
have rendered ,and the high type of man- 
hood employed in that business, in the 
actual trial of cases I soon fouad thnt it 
was impossible to rely implicitly upon the 
statements of these gentlemen. In this 
they are not materially different from the 
rest of humanity. 


Why Petroleum Turns to Transporta- 
tion. 


There is no ‘business in America more 
vitally coneerned in transportation than 
is the independent petroleum industry. 


This is true for several reasons:— 

1. Because you are competing with a 
group of interests which are independent 
of rail transportation for the great bulk 
of their hauls. This is true of no other 
industry on the American continent. 

2. Because you furnish practically all 
your car equipment. This is true of no 
other important industry in the United 
States, with possibly one exception, and 
the government now proposes to take over 
the cars in that industry. Some rail- 
roads own a few thousand tank cars, but 
the uneontradicted record in the private 
car case shows that over 9 per cent. of 
the tank cars used commercially are 
privately owned. And for this hundred 
million investment in railroad equipment 
you receive not one penny from the rail- 
roads. The car-mile allowance is not 
sufficient to pay the costs of repairs and 
depreciation. This fact has been proven 
beyond question. Your only compensation 
is that you can control your car supply 
more efficiently than the railroads can, 
therefore you are permitted to do so. 

3. Because the quick movement of this 
commodity is essential where the storage 
facilities are limited, and where an in- 
crease in movement is equivalent to an 
increase in the investment in the cars 
that the shipper himself furnishes, which 
is not true of other traffic. 


4. Because the rates paid on petroleum , 


traffic are excessive, averaging very much 
higher than on all traffic as a whole. 


Traffic Bureau Necessity. 


For these resons a year ago I suggested 
that there should be established a traffic 


bureau by the combined independent oil 
interests, not for the trial of individual 
cases, but primarily for handling cases 


affecting the trade as a whole throughout 
an entire State or a substantial portion 
of the United States, o a test case for an 
individual which affects the entire in- 
dustry. 

The American Petroleum League and 
the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Associa- 
tion united in the adoption of the plan. 
We have employed Mr. Chambers, an ac- 
countant; Mr, Walker, a statistician, Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Biderburg, two rate clerks, 
and several stenographers. I believe that 
we have the nucleus for a very efficient 
traffic department. I felt there was 
room for real service to be performed by 
such an organization. 

Many of you gentlemen heard me make 
the suggestion last year to the American 
Petroleum League at Chicago and before 
the National Petroleum Association at At- 
lantic City—‘‘The proof of the pudding is 
the eating.”” It may be of some signifi- 
cance to know the concrete problems that 
such an organization has been called upon 
to consider during its first year. I will 
name some of the cases and proceedings, 
and you will probably recognize them. 


Cases During Year. 
1. The 15 per involving $400,- 
000,000 annually. 


cent. case, 


2. The Indiana advanced rate case 

8. The Ohio advanced rate case, 

4. The Iowa case, 

5. Embargoes on oil. Last year our 
industry was being constantly embar- 
rassed by embargoes of the railroads. 
You gentlemen remember the situation. 


Finally, we asked for a hearing before 


certain governmental departments, in- 
cluding the Car Service Committee, Mr. 
Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and Mr, Requa. We empha- 
sized the proposition that oil was a fuel 
just as much as coal and should be 
treated accordingly. Later orders were 
issued making petroleum and petroleum 
products exempt from all embargoes ex- 
cept universal embargoes. 

An attempt 


6. The reconsigning case. 
was made by the carriers to take away 
the reconsigning privilege. Hearings 


were held and this privilege was ordered 
retained. 

7. A gentleman from Oklahoma suggest- 
ed devising some plan looking toward 
making up train loads of oil. A confer- 
ence was held at Chicago, in which we 
participated. Pians were perfected at 
that conference for the establishment of 
a joint office in Kansas City, in which 
the shippers, the railroads and the gov- 
ernment would be represented. It was 
also agreed at that conference that twen- 
ty-five cars should be considered a train 
load and receive immediate service as 
such, The remarkable results brought 
about by the magnificent work of Mr. 
MacEwen and the other gentlemen at 
Kansas City is now common knowledge. 
I believe it is safe to say they will in- 
crease the average daily movement of a 
tank car by 30 to 50 per cent. 


On December 27, 1917, the President 
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League. 
took over the railroads. Since then our 
work has trebled in-volume. I will men- 


tion some of the tasks presented. 
8. The railroad control bill. We heleped 
reserving fina! 


secure an amendment 
jurisdiction over rates in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This meant a 


statistical review and defense of the work, 


of the commission during its history. 

9. The spotting charge proposal. 

10. The Kansas plant switching case. 

11. General Order 28 and the substitu- 
tion of a flat advance in cents per hun- 
dred pounds on oil throughout the United 
States, instead of the percentage advance. 

12. The private car case 

13. Penalties removed on excess empty 
mileage of tank cars. 

14. The proposed advance 2%c. on gas 


and fuel oil to Peoria and 300 other 
points. 

15. Advance under Genéral Order 28 
limited to one factor, when the rate is 


made up of a combination of locals. 

16. The 42 per cent. advance on storage 
tanks. 

17. General Order 34 covering the sale 
of unclaimed freight. 


Pending Cases. 


In addition to what I have described 
we have pending today 20 cases and 
propositions of various kinds affecting the 
oil industry to be submitted to the United 
States Railroad Administration, State 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and one argument scheduled 
early in November before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I will not 
take the time to list them all. One impor- 
tant matter involves the issue whether oil 
traffic is entitled to commodity rates or 
should take class rates. The railroads 
have temporarily succeeded on this prop- 
osition in C. F. A. territory. But as 
stated previously, we have secured a re- 
opening of that case. In Illinois they are 
proposing to abolish commodity rates on 
oil and substitute class rates, meaning an 
average advance of more than 50 per cent. 
on top of what Mr. McAdoo gave them. 
The railroads have boldly announced if 
they succeed in Illinois they are going to 
put in the same thing west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Here is an issue of far- 
reaching importance, a matter of the very 
first magnitude. 

Looking back over the work of the past 
year and a half, and considering the cases 
now pending, I believe we have demon- 
strated that there is a justification for the 
Traffic Department. 

There were some who said that it would 
be useless to try to get Mr. McAdoo to 
change his order, or to persuade the sub- 
committee to alter their conclusions. Such 
parties were wholly in error. I have 
found the officials of the Railroad Admin- 
istration a splendid set of broad-gauged, 
high-minded gentlemen. And they have 
made many modifications and changes at 
the earnest solicitations of the shippers. 

In some of these cases we have simply 
co-operated with other shippers, while in 
others we have taken the lead. Lately 
we have co-operated with Mr. Honan on 
several matters. In most of this work 
we have had the co-operation and help of 


such men as Messrs. Welch, MacEwen, 
Chamberlain and Boltz. These men de- 
serve great credit for their unselfish and 


splendid assistance at all times, 
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Three Great Tasks. 


At the present moment we have three 
well defined tasks ahead of us in the 
transportation field. 

1. To make the service just as efficient 
as possible. In this we are receiving 
magnificent co-operation from the carriers 
themselves. 

2. As to rates, granting that some ad- 
vances are inevitable as the cost of labor 
and supplies increases, we must prevent 
the advances from being excessive in 
amount; and 

3. We must preserve existing rate re- 
lationships upon which business has be- 
come established. 


With these three guiding principles we 
feel that important work can be accom- 
plished in the future. 

Last year I suggested a traffic depart- 
ment to handle transportation matters 
affecting the oil industry on a whole. To- 
day I have one more suggestion to offer 
for your consideration. 

The petroleum industry as a_ whole 
should establish one central statistical de- 
partment for the assembling and the an- 
alysis of statistics affecting the oil trade 
and presenting them to the public and to 
the proper 


Necessity for Concentration. 


Such a bureau or department should 
rightfully be maintained by all branches 
of the industry, and it should confine its 
activities to those subjects upon which 
our interests are in common. 


The necessity for concentrated effort in 
order to act most efficiently before legis- 
lative bodies and commissions and the 
public at large is self-evident. 

The railroads long since recognized the 
vital importance of work of this charac- 
ter. All the principal railroads in the 
United States have effected one organiza- 
tion known as the American Railway As- 
sociation. - This organization maintains 
what is known as the American Bureau 
of Railway Economics, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

Bulletins are issued from time to ‘time 
stating with great care and accuracy facts 
and arguments on some phase of the rail- 
road question from the public standpoint. 
Ixxtensive statistical tables are compiled 
showing the investment earnings, ex- 
penses, bonded debt, interest, dividends 
maintenance, expenditures, etc., for ali 
principal railroads in the nation. A sim- 
ilar bureau is maintained by the Western 
railroads. 

The steel 


industry was also quick to 


recognize the value of such an _ institu- 
tion. 

The Iron and Steel Institute prepares 
Statistical analyses of that industry, 


which are accepted everywhere as author- 
itative. 


The petroleum industry should profit 
by the experience of the steel industry 
and the railroads. This very moment 


would seem to be the psychological time 


for efiecting such an institution. The in- 
dustry as a whole has learned for the 
first time in its history that there are 


some great issues upon which our inter- 
ests are in common. We have been able 
to lay aside the rivalries and jealousies 
of the past for the sake of common united 
action On some questions. And this in- 
dustry is not going to escape the critical 
consideration by the public through Con- 
gressional committees and ambitious 
newspaper correspondents, that other in- 
dustries have been receiving. We must 
have the facts to present. We should be 
quite as quick to adopt measures of self 
protection as these other industries have 
been, When the opportunity for action has 
arrived. 


An American Petroleum Institute. 


For the thorough, masterly and most 
efficient defense of the rights of the pe- 
tfoleum industry | suggest to your 
minds the wisdom of the immediate es- 


tablishment of what might be called the 
American Petroleum Institute, whose 
function im the oil business shall be 
analogous to that of the American Bu- 


reau of Railway Economies and the Lron 

and Steel Institute in the railroad and 

Steel industries of the United States. 
This is not a time for lengthy econom- 


ic dissertations on what constitutes a 
reasonable rate of return, or what are 
the essential elements of value upon 
which a company can demand a return, 
What is surplus, how much to allow for 
working capital, depreciation, depletion, 
development cost, contingencies, future 


hazards, ete. 
that can be 
ous attack 


Any system of accountng 
devised is capable of seri- 
by those who are _ hostile. 
This is not a time to adopt revolutionary 
methods of regulation or control that 
would result in putting out of business 
a large group of companies engaged in 
essential war work, This is a time when 
the American people are demanding that 


cur industry shall work to the utmost. 
But they will mot stand for profiteering. 
While the war lasts the public may keep 
silent, but there will be a day of reck- 
oning when peace comes. And no man 
and no party will be able to stem the 
tide of the popular demand for an ac- 
counting at the hands of every great 
business in the United States against 
which there is the shadow of suspicion. 
The spirit of industrial unrest is already 


abroad in the land. The same thing is 
spreading like an epidemic through every 
great nation in Europe, If this industry 
hopes to preserve its identity after the 
war is over, you must keep your hands 
clean. In making this demand, the peo- 
ple are right. 


Must Not Evade Duty. 


You and I such a small and in- 
significant part to play in this epoch- 
making world drama that is being enact- 


ed over in Europe, may God have pity on 


have 


any man who tries to evade his duty, 
for I fear we can never forgive him. 
‘Ve do have our task to perform, After 
the din of battle has passed away and 
the smoke and turmoil of the conflict is 
no more, I hope no man can truthfully 
state that the petroleum industry tried 
to take advantage of the sore needs of 
our fellows, that we tried to profiteer. 
Some companies and individuals’ will 
make large profits, and others will fa‘l. 
That is am inevitable incident to all 
business enterprise. But after the rec- 
ord is complete I hone that we will be 
able to state to our fellow citizens that 
the oil industry as a whole refra‘ned 
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from reaping excessive profits, that we 
kept the average margin of profit in pro- 
portion to the investment, or the aver- 
age margin or profit per gallon or per 
barrel for the industry as a whole, with- 
in a small fraction of what it was at the 


time when the United States entered 
into the war. 

If we could make that claim good 
when other industries have been dounb- 
ing and trebling their net profits it 


would be a shining examples of what an 
industry can do when it is guided by a 
patriotic group of citizens like those 
whom we have selected as our leaders. 

This would demonstrate to the. people 
of the United States that there are some 
patriots in these skyscrapers on Man- 
hattan Island, as weil as in the trenches 


ef Europe. God knows that we need 
them in both places at the present mo- 
ment 


Sacrifice Not Profiteering. 


These are times for sacrifice and not 
for profiteering. One-half of all the men 
in England between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty-one years are in the military 
or naval service. This is one-third of 
the entire male population in that coun- 
try, including all, from the youngest 
babes to the oldest men. These state- 
ments are made on the authority of Val 
Fisner, a distinguished London publish- 
er and a member of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, on September 25 of this 
year, stated that the re-export business 
of great Britain in 1918 had decreased 








eighty-six per cent. from the re-export 
business of 1913, and that there was a 
falling off of seventy per cent, in the 
direct export business of the United 


Kingdom between 1913 and 1918. 

Here in the United States we have not 
yet felt the real effects of the war in all 
its terrible force. I have before me a 
little bulletin published to assist in tne 
sale of Liberty Bonds. This little doc- 
ument says, ‘“‘Approximately half the in- 
come of every individual im the nation 
must go into government war loans and 
taxes.’’ Think what that will mean. The 
money that has been going out into all 
the avenues of commerce must be con- 
centrated as never before into war work 
of the government. Consider what that 
will mean to the various industries ot 
your community. 


History in the Making. 


I am glad, I am proud of the fact that 
the fates have made it possible for me 
to become associated with some of you 
gentlemen in the working out of your 
problems during the critical juncture in 
your history. I trust, I sincerely hope 
that I may be able to render some slight 
service to you during these crucial times. 


But I do not want to leave the impres- 
s.on that I am thinking only of rates 
and the saving of dollars. These are 


days of tremendous historic significance. 

A few generations ago we spoke in 
terms of the State. It took a Civil war 
to make some of us broaden our horizon 
so as to include the nation. And today 
we are beginning to speak in terms of 
the world. 

Just now the human race is in the 
throes and agonies of a new birth. You 
and I are witnessing the coming into ex- 
istence, the very beginning of the world 
democracy. The suffering amd pain Is 
terrible, surpass'ng anything recorded 
on the pages of history. But all poster- 
ity will be thankful for the foresight, 
and the courage, and the sacrifice of this 
generation, 

As you gaze upon that piece of cloth 
from time to time, does it ever occur to 
you in its full significance, its cost, what 


it stands for, what it has meant to our 
fathers, to ourselves, and what it will 
mean to future generations? 


The flag is the emblem of our national 
life from 1776 down to the present day: 
it is the emblem of the dreams and as- 
pirations of a great nation, for the fu- 
ture 

In 1776 America began her struggle for 
liberty from the British King. In 1864 
America gave liberty to the slave. In 
"98 she gave liberty to Cuba. And today 
America is leading in the fight for the 
liberty of the world. 

The torch whose symbol stands in yon- 
der harbor, the torch that has been the 
beacon light inspiring the peoples of this 
whole nation, and throughout the Amer- 
ican continent, that torch which has 
been held aloft by George Washington, 
by Agraham Lincoln and by Theodore 
Roosevelt; that torch today is being 
borne on high by the leading citizen of 
the new-born world democracy—our be- 


loved President, Woodrow Wilson. And 
with the back'ng and support of one 
hundred million people he is holding it 


so high up im the skies that it is shed- 
ding its rays through the world. 
_ Fully conscious of the supreme mean- 
ing of these fateful days, when the fu- 
ture of mankind is hanging in the bal- 
ance, the petroleum industry of America 
must do its part bravely and nobly, in 
this great world conflict. 
Following Mr. Thorne, 
Schagel made a rousing 
dress. 
Mr. 
fore 
would 


Lieutenant 
patriotic ad- 


Callaghan:—Mr. 
we adjourn this 
be unlike the 
Men’s Association if 
that the retiring 


Chairman, be- 
afternoon, it 
Independent Oil 

we should forget 

president should have 

a vote of thanks for the way he has 

managed the affairs of the Association 

this year, and I offer a motion to that 
effect, Mr. Chairman. (This motion was 
put and carried, amid hearty applause. 


FRIDAY. 


Patriotic Day—10 A. M. 


The session on Friday 
the patriotic climax of a 
which patriotic singing 
marked every session. The closing 
gathering was given over to live thirty- 
minute talks by representatives of the 
army, navy and the great associations 
and organizations which have made their 
mark in the affiliated work of carrying 
on the war—the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus, ete. The detailed 


morning was 
week, during 
and addresses 
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proyram of this session was as fol- 
lows: 
Liberty Singing....Led by W. C. Bradford, 
War Camp Community Service Song Leader. 
Live Thirty Minute Talks, 
Address—"‘Liberty Loan, Sergt, F. G 
ins, National War Work Counc’! 


BONO. ccccccccccsscccscees --W. C. Bradford 
Address.......... «-«++-Roy B. Chamberlin, 
Yy%. @. C. A. 

POD. 6 ocosdvcsedeveineses J, A. Whitmore, 


Hark- 
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National War Work Council. 
ee Ww. c. Bradford 
Address—"“War Camp Community Service,” 





Cc. F. Stimson, LL. D, 


‘Knights of Columbus,” 

Frank W. 
Army at the 
McIntyre 


Adare 
Smith 


Address—"‘'The Salvation 
PHONG ss cvcvesicecede coveWe & 

Address—U. S. Army, 

Address—U. S&S. Navy. 


BANQUET SESSION AN APOTHEOSIS OF 
THE AMERICAN IN THE WORLD WAR 





Joe Mitchell Chappell and Job Hedges Stir Listeners to 
' Enthusiasm With Eloquent Story of Accomplish- 
ment and the Duty of Every American in 
This Period of Crisis. 


Under the magic influence of the elo- 
quence of two of the best-known speakers 
in the country, the banquet of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s convention took on a 
fervid patriotism such as seldom is seen 
at gatherings where the chief apparent 
object is to enjoy « feast and have a good 
the more than 500 guests who sat down 
to that dinner in the great banquet hall of 
the Biltmore Hocel had a good time—there 
was no doubt aLout that. But they had 
more than a goud time. They had a time 
which made the:n realize, as perhaps they 
never had realized in all its fullness be- 
fore, the fact thet they were Americans, 
and that as Americans they were carry- 
ing on a crusade for the right, for liberty 
and justice whicr would not end until 
every vestige oz erganized tyranny was 
utterly destroyed. 


Hedges and Chappel. 


Albert J. Squier, chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, certainly deserves 
a vote of praise from the Association for 
offering in one evening two such eminent 
speakers as Joe Mitchell Chappel and Job 
Hedges. Either of them would have been 
a star for any gatbering, but to have the 
two of them on one program, at one time, 
and to have botr of them reach the very 
heights of inspirias; Americanism, in their 
talks, was to give tu one association some- 
thing which is very seldom offered. 

With felicitous words President Albert 
Reception Comm tiee, 
introduced the toastmaster, the Hon. M. 
J. Byrne, who briefly summarized the 
work of the convention in the following 
words:— 

“Mr. Chairman, Invited Guests, Ladies 
and Gentleman:—We_ will all rise and 
drink the kind of drink our boys are 
having in the trenches to our allies. Once 
more to the President. (All rise and 
drink to our allies and to the President.) 

“Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association, indeed, in 
behalf of the petroleum industry, I feel 
it incumbent upon me and it gives me at 
the same time extreme pleasure to extend 
the thanks of the members of the Asso- 
ciat'on and of the industry itself to the 
city of New York, and to the men of the 
East, and to the chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee im particular, for_ the 
splendid entertainment which has been 
prepared for our enjoyment this evening ; 
indeed, for all that has been done to make 
our stay here so enjoyable and so suc- 


cessful. 
A Smooth Party. 


“Some one said this evening that this 
was about the smoothest party that had 
been held in New York this fall, and 
some one else has suggested that there 
were two reasons for the existence of this 
fact. The iirst one is the presence here 
in such goodly number of so many hand- 
some and entertaining ladies. (Cheers 
and applause.) 

“T hope they will also be with us. I 
think they intend to be. And the second 
one was that the affair is predicated en- 
tirely upon the competence of a paraffine 
base. (Laughter.) However that may 
be, if every one here feels as happy to- 
night as your toastmaster, we shall all be 
looking forward anxiously to that day in 
the not distant future when it will be 
our pleasure to return to New York, and 
once more get together in the spirit of 
good fellowship that we have enjoyed here 
during the past three days. 

“I regret to announce to you at this 
time that one who was to lead the speak- 
ing this evening, and whom we were all 
so busilv engaged out in the mid-continerit 
sage which we have looked forward to 
with keen anticipation of something well 
worth while, has been unavoidably de- 
tained at home, owing to a serious illness 
of a member of his family. Mr. Requa 
had expected to be here, had made all 
arrangements to come, but at the last 
moment it became impossible for him to 
leave the bedside of one of his children, 
who is ill. 

“Another member of the oil division 
who was expected to be with us has been 
so busily engaged out in the Midcontinent 
field that he has not been able to return 
to New York in time to be with us; in 
fact, I am advised that he started in time 
to get here, but some one said that he 
ran across a member of the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee, who 
is here at the board tonight, and that 
after he met the gentleman he was un- 
able to get any further for the time. 


Getting Together. 


“In the absence of Mr. Requa and Mr. 
9O’Donnell, I think you will observe that 
we have present with us, however, quite 
a goodly number of those who have been 

rivileged to serve as members of the 
National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee, including all of the officers of the 
committee, who were good enough to come 
and be with us in the same spirit that 
you all are evidenc’ng here tonight. and 
out of the desire to make this gathering 
what it was originally intended to be, and 
what I am most happy to say it has 
proven to be—a _ getting together not 
merely of independent oil men or of any 
particular branch of the petroleum in- 
dustry, but of the petroleum industry as 
a whole. (Applause.) 


“Possibly it may truthfully be said that 
this is the first time in the history of 
the industry, at least in many years, 
when every branch of it and every inter- 
est connected with it has met_and sat to- 
gether at the festive board. I trust that 
this is merely a forerunner of a future 
which will be much more pleasant. and 
agreeable for all of us, a future in busi- 
ness which will be tolerant, which will be 
just such as the American business man 
always wants to know exists, and which 
he certainly can enjoy. (Applause. ) 


Carpenter's Setto. 


“At our meeting this afternoon a letter 
was read from a prominent man who had 
expected to be with us as a speaker, in 
which he gave expression to the hope 
that some day he thought perhaps the 
time was about ripe, it would be entirely 
possible to have some kind of an organi- 
zation, a federation, which might be 
broad enough or organized upon lines 
broad enough to include and cover every 
branch of the industry and every one 
engaged within its folds. At the time 
the suggestion seemed almost like a 
dream, but after thinking about it, and 
the more I think about it the more I be- 
lieve that there is good reason to feel 
that in the suggestion of Mr. Carpenter 
there is food which is well worth while 
thinking about. 

“Some two or three years ago, even 
as recently as that it doesn’t seem to 
any of us as though it would be possible 
for the oil industry or those who were 
engaged in it to come together and work 
in such harmony as we find ex sts among 
those engaged in the industry today, and 
since that condition has been attained 
there is no good reason now, as it seems 
to me, why we might not keep this good 
work going, and at some time in the not 
distant future so conduct our affairs and 
so conduct ourselves in our relations to 
each other that it will be entirely possible 
for us to continue in business even as 
competitors and still lead a fair attitude 
toward each other in the business life.” 

Patristism was the keynote; it was 
more than that--it was the very bone and 
sinew of the entire affair. The dinner 
was fine; it was all that was expected, 
and, then, perhaps more. But the one 
great overshadowing thing was patriot- 
ism. If there were any spread-eagleism 
in it, it was noc of the old flamboyant 
kind. It was of the sort that came right 
out of the heart, the kind that makes 
people glad and prcud to make sacrifices 
for the cause for which the Allies are 
fighting. It wue the kind that demon- 
strated—to paraphrase Job Hedges—that 
America had a seul, and that she had, at 
last, found it. 


Three Hours of Eloquence. 


From the moment that Joe Mitchell 
Chappel began to speak, and for three 
solid hours thereafter, until the entire au- 
dience arose as one, and with waving 
flags and loud cheers greeted the perora- 
tion of Job Hedges, that yet lingered in 
their ears, there was not a dull period; 
not a single instunt when the listeners 
were not being tnrilled by Mitchell's vivid 
descriptions of what he had seen on the 
other side, of the great makers of his- 
tory to whom hb: had talked, and of his 
tributes to the various Allies; or when 
the keen, sometimes almost cold logic of 
the thinking Job Eledges was not sinking 
deep into the consciousness, and causing 
every nearer to search his own soul to 
find out if he had done all that he could 
do for the cause. 

It was a marvelous evening, and if the 
Independent ‘il Men’s Association should 
have a hundred banyuets in the next 
century it is doubtful if there will be an- 
o.ber which will be so fraught with in- 
tense, vivid iife, or with such memory- 
compelling words as were uttered at the 
banquet at t>e Biltmoce 


Nothing vcsuld lave 
ranged, except, perhaps the delay in let- 
ting the guests into the banquet hall, 
than the dinner. It may ba the last one 
the Independi nt Oi: Mur.’s Association, as 
such, wili hod, if tne proposed consolida- 
tion with the American | etroleum League 
is consumma:ed. ‘f chey do unite with 
the other association, under another 
name, they may have iarger dinners in 
point of attendance bit never a better. 


Beautiful Menu Card. 


One of the most beautiful menu cards 
ever offered to guests was placed at each 
plate. The crossed flazs of America and 
the city of New York appeared on the 
front cover. ‘The Card. were simply print- 
ed and tied with white sillx ribbon, but 
they were attractive turough their mere 
simplicity. 

Lhe Entertainment Commitiee offered 
to each guest ay a souvehnir—and nothing 
could have been mor appreciated—a silk 
flag on a small standard, so weighted at 
one end that the flag weuld stand upright 
on the table. It was a happy and a profit- 
able thought for the committee to give 
these flags, tor there were few moments 
when they were not waving, after the 
Singing of some pitrictic or popular song, 
or after one of the ruunded periods of 
oratory from the lips of the speakers. 

_ Wine was conspicuous by its absence 
from the menu. <A simple cocktail was 
served, but there was uo other liquor, ex- 


been better ar- 


cept such as wae ordcired by the guests 
individually. An‘? if upy one thinks that 
joy and enthusiasm c: nnot be brought out 
at a banquet save through the drinking 
of much wine he has! cnly to have been 
present at the dinner a’ the Biltmore to 
have had proved for him that he was 
mistaken. 


Patriotic Songs. 


The War Camp Community Service 
Committee song sheet was placed at each 
plate, so th: th« diie.s could have the 
words of each song to help swell the 
choruses, And swell them they did. 
They sang and sang. They sang the in- 
spired words of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” they sang the DVMaitle Hymn of the 
Republic,” they sang “There Is a Long 
Trail,” they -ang “Ke-p the Home Fires 
Burning.” And they» sang “Beautiful 
Katy” and “Old Biack Joe,’ “Annie 
Rooney” and all tne ol: songs now out of 
the younger generatior. 3 mind, but never, 
never forgotten by the older men and 
women. 

Albert Sa. ‘er clairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, called the diners to 
order at ab ut 9 «’c.ock, and in a few 
words introltacet the toastmaster, Hon. 
H. M. Byrn, ‘Tre tuastmaster did not 
take up mucn t-_me wiia preliminary re- 
marks. He snnour¢ced that he was sorry 
to be compelied t+ anrounce that one of 
the speakers Mark I. #equa, was unable 
to be present hav'ng Leen detained at the 
bedside of a sick relative. He promised 
his hearers, | owever, taut they should not 
want for elecquens an‘ wit, for the com- 
mittee had been avle tu secure two of the 
most eminen: ors.crs te talk. Joe Mitchell 
Chappel, who was first introduced, was 
characterized as 2» wenderful talker, a 
man who hat been “Cvec There,” and who 
had brought ba t a n.essage from the 
famous men of the wor.d. 

Mr. Chaprel’s retnarks were largely in 
the nature of a story o* his many experi- 
ences, and o/ the at peurance, attitude and 
words of th: world’s great men, most of 
whom he had mei .ersouaily. In that list 
was King Alvert i Belgium, King George 
of England, Clen enceuu of France, Gen- 
eral Pershing and the generalisimo of the 
Allied forces, Mzrshal Foch, himself. 


We Must Win the War. 


When he rounded up cone of his descrip- 
tive tales with the announcement that 
“we must win the war,” the auditors all 
arose as one, and with shouts and waving 
of flags showed that trey were with him, 
and when he declaveu that he wanted to 
send back to the other side the message, 
“Boys, we're wit': you to the finish,” the 
acclailm that greeted him seemed almost 
likely to raise the very roof of the ban- 
quet hall. He turk his hearers in im- 
agination from New York to London, on 
to Paris, up into Licardy, into the 
trenches, down into Italy, back to France, 
through parts of devastated Belgium. And 
when he paid a glowi.g tribute to the 
magnificent stand jf Abert, of Belgium, 
and his little country he roused the au- 
dience to an intense p‘tch of enthusiasm. 


Job Hedges. 


Then Job Hedges spoke, and when 
Hedges speaks, the world listens, for he 
probably is one oi the keenest thinkers 
on the America flatform today. Epi- 
grams, voicing the opcration of a merci- 
less logic, roll fron his tongue without 
any apparent effert on his part. His quiet 
but forceful eloquence is unique. Seldom 
does he make a gertuie, seldom does he 
raise his voice, but his words strike deep 
because behind them is the man who does 
not hesitate to nam. wrong for what it is. 
He analyzed the soul of America, and said 
that this was the first time America had 
thought nationaliy since the Civil War. 
We had been so engrossed in our own 
little things that we had forgotten the 
country and the wor:a. It had taken 
America three long, weary years, after 
Belgium had beer invaded, to find her 
soul, but he thcught at last she had 
found it. 


“Germany Has No Soul.”’ 


lose this war because 
she has no soul!” he cried, and the great 
audience voiced i:s approval. Germany 
had been plyirg her y1opaganda in this 


“Germany will 
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country for years. ané there were atill 
some alien enemies. ‘I do not believe 
that alien enemies should be interned,” 
he said. And then he paused, and some 
vf his hearers fidgeiec, for this sentiment 
was not just to treir liking. “I believe 
they should be in‘erred,” he continued. 
And one loud shvut of approval met this 
remark. 

Belgium had a soul, and she had shown 
it when she refused t» permit Germany 
to enter her terricory, and when, beaten 
back by the Hun h -rde, slowly but surely, 
she gave France a chance to prepare her 
defense, she revéexlec that great soul. 
England had a sc .3; almost with her bare 
hands she fougi‘t the enemy until her 
men were ready and hir munition plants 
were turning out the material. Germany 
found England asleep, and now she was 
sorry that she hai awakened her. And 
France had a svuul, and she wrote in in- 
delible letters foc all history those words, 
“They shali not pass.’ And Italy, too, 
had a soul) Gerinany alone was without 
it, and Germany “as dvcomed. , 

At the conclus«-n cz the speaking the 
audience rose at ibe 1eyuest of the chair- 
man and viiced their thanks in one loud 
“aye.” 

The banquet, tne most historic in the 
Association’s histery, tue most valuable 
as an asset for the future, the one that set 
a high mark for o.hcr banquets to reach 
if they can, was over. 


Reception Committee. 


The reception committee was made up 
of Albert J. Squier, chairman; L. H. At- 
kinson, P. W. Babcock, D. E. Bergen, 
George P. Brockway, G. E. Brown, Hon. 
M. J. Byrne, W. A. Chambers, T. G. 
Cooper, William C, Crotzer, Walter Day, 
Alpin I. Dunn, H. H. Eagle, George F'. 
Fox, Walter Fancourt, William H. Feh- 
senfeld, F, H. B. Fowler, J. E. Gerro- 
cette, Harry Hoffman, C. F. Hilke, O. 
P. Keeney, A. S. Matthews, H. E. Mills, 
3yron Morgan, W. F. Morgan, William 
P. Murray, C, W. Perry, Hugh A. Quinn, 
C, E. Richmond, H. Rogers, John H. 
Romer, C, E. Smith, F. J, Snyder, A. H. 
Steele, F. W. Steadman, J. B. Stoddard, 
J. Wall, John T. Walsh, T. B. Westgate, 
M. A. Wall, George S. W'lliams, Richard 
Wotowich, Walter Wrann. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


Splendid Program for Members and 
for Lady Guests. ~ 
For Women. 


Tuesday, October 8, 12.30 p. m.—Luncheon, 
Main Restaurant, ground floor, The Bilt- 
more. Address—Mrs, Dorris Ransohoff, War 
Camp Community Service. 

Wednesday, October 9, 8.15 p. m.—Hippo- 
drome, Forty-fourth street and Sixth ave- 
nue, 

Thursday, October 10.—Meet in Palm 
Room, ground floor, of The Biltmore, at 
10.30 a, m. Motor car out.ng with luncheon 
at Long View. 

Thursday, October 10, 7 p. m.—Compli- 
mentary dinner to members and guests by 
Eastern Men, East Room, main floor, The 
Biltmore. 

Friday, October 11, 10 a. m.—Patriotic 
Day, Convention Room, at which there were 
Liberty singing and patriotic addresses by 
representatives of L'berty Loan, Y. M. C. 
A., Knights of Columbus, War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Salvation Army and others. 


For Men. 


Tuesday, October 8, 12.30 p, m.—Lunch- 
eon, Convention Room, first floor, The Bilt- 
more, 

Wednesday, October 9, 8.15 p. m.—Hippo- 
drome, Forty-fourth street and Sixth ave- 
nue. 

Thursday, October 10, 1 p. m.—Luncheon, 
Convention Room, first floor, The Bil.more. 








Thursday evening, October 10, 7 o’clock.— 
Complimentary dinner to members and 
guests by Eastern Men, East Room, main 


floor, The Biltmore. 

Fr.day, October 11, 10 a. m.—Patriotic 
Day, Convention Room, at which were Lib- 
erty singing and patriotic addresses by 
representatives of Liberty Loan, Y. M. C. 
A., Knights of Columbus, War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Salvation Army and others. 


AMONG THE EXHIBITORS AT THE BILTMORE. 


The utilitarian, rather than the bizarre 
or the unusual, marked the exhib ts. 
This was in accord with the general dis- 
position at- this time to make everything 
conform to the strict needs of the hour, 
and to dispense with the frills as much as 
possibie. 

There .were about thirty exhib’ts by 
manutacturers and petroleum concerns. 
The latter confined themselves largely to 
the business of entertaining their guests 
in the rooms reserved for that purpose, 
extending the hand of fellowship, and dis- 
cussing business across the desk in a 
businesslike way. This does not mean 
that the social side was entirely forgot- 
ten, tor it was not, Most of the rooms 
were havens of rest, where the tired del- 
egates and visitors could sit down, rest 
und chat, and smoke a good cigar while 
they pondered over the best means of 
taking care of the business they had, or 
satisfying their customers in the future. 


In some of the rooms a little entertain-’ 


ment was provided. There were pianos, 
and those who were skillful in performing 
on them, and ever and anon, along the 
corridors, would be wafted the strains of 
some ragtime piece, or a little jazz stuff, 
or even a war tune, 

At the booths, in the main exhibition 
rooms, there was a different atmosphere, 
for here the manufacturers showed their 
wires and their machinery, and talked to 
customers and prospective customers on 
the advantages to be derived from the 
idoption of the manufacturer’s particular 
system, or the use of his commodities, 

The Lubriko Company had an exhibit 
showing the use of their lubricant. This 
was forcibly portrayed in the reproauc- 
tion of the transmission of an automobile, 
with the gears running in the lubricant. 
This attracted much attention. 

Barrels and tanks were numerous in 
the exhibits, and they demonstrated con- 
clusively that the steel package has come 
to stay and to fill the well known long- 
felt want in the trade. The Pressed Steel 
Tank Company had an interesting show- 
ing with both the flat and bilge barrels. 

The Petroleum Iron Works was repre- 


sented with its famous steel barrels, 
which have created a large demand tor 
that part.cular product. The Pennsylva- 
nia Tank Car Company also had an in- 
teresting exhibit. Both of these compa- 
nies attracted attention by running elec- 
tric signs which called the attention of 
visitors to the value of their products. 
The Western Petroleum Company, of 
New York, presented an elaborate sou- 
venir in the form of a bronze tank car 
ink well. 

The pump exhibit was especially Inter- 
esting, and made probably the largest 
showing of any one branch in the oil in- 
dustry. The Blackmar Rotary Pump 
Company was well represented. The 
Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company had 
un excellent showing of their new and 
their old line of pumps for stations. 


List of Exhibitors. 


The following is a list of the exhibitors 
and the space or rooms they occupied:— 














Space Room 

No. No. 
Blackmar Rotary Pump Co..... o4 110 
Doawer, &@. Fi, & Cesvcssrceces est 40 112 
Cine, Sree, Gis COs cccksises ‘ a 122 
Davis Welding & Mf Diteses 11 119 
Dawes Elec. Sign & M ; 26 119 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co....... 6 119 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. C........ 33 112 
Guarantee Liquid Meas.... 29 110 
ON ae ee ° 9 119 
Metal Hose & Tubing Co........ 28 108 
Milwaukee Tank Works.........13-15 119 
National Oil Prod. Co.... , 41 114 
Novo Engine Co.......... ; 2 114 
Petroleum Iron Works... ; t 119 
Pressed Steel Tank Co ; 14 119 
Ri side Eastern Oil ra 37 114 
Schaefer & Budenberg........... 338 112 
BUBPOIOS BHO6, CO..cccscscrcrcece A 130 
Standard Car Constr, Co “— 23 108 
St. Louis Tin and Sheet Metal.. 22 119 
Stoddard Oil Co.......... Se ease . 124 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C, J...... é 24 119 
Taylor Instrument Co.... sa 5 119 
3) i” A > See ae cae ¢ 27 
United Mctal Hose Co...... 16 119 
We OO ccaccnevoccaes can ae 1,10 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co.... a 108 
Western Pet. Co..ccccseserccecs ee 128 
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JAMES B. BERRY’S SONS CO., Inc. 
OIL CITY, PA. 


ALL GRADES 


-— Petroleum Products 












(sasoline Petrolatum 













Naphtha Cosmetic Oil 
Kerosene Fuel Oil 
Wax Gas Oil 


Medicinal Oil 


New York Office, 11 Broadway 
Western Representatives, JAMES B. BERRY’S SONS CO., of Illinois 


910 S. Michigan Ave., 514 Kennedy Bldg., 424 Finance Bldg., 
Chicago, III. Tulsa, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 


Lubricating Oils 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


OFFICE 80 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS: ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. CABLE ADDRESS: “LANBORNE,” NEW YORK 


——— LUBRICATING———— 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM 


Steam Refined and Filtered Cylinder Oils 
Paraffine Wax Petrolatum 
Lubricating Grease White Oils 
Pale and Red Neutral Oils Pale and Red Paraffine Oils 
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Advertising Spaces and Cost per Insertion 


in the 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Whether you are a buyer or a seller of Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, Paints, Varnishes, 
Oils, indeed any of the products in the trades covered by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter you 
would find it to your financial advantage to advertise in the Reporter, the weekly issues of 
which are consulted by Manufacturers, Importers, Manufacturing Consumers and Wholesale 
Distributers in all parts of the world. 


The Reporter is read by principals—those who have the final say-so—and that is one of 
the reasons why it has contributed so largely in the upbuilding of the industries it represents. 


SAMPLE SPACES 


This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $5.50 per issue 
26 id 5.00 “* 
52 ae 4. oOo ae “ee 


This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $9.50 per issue This is a QUARTER PAGE- 


26 r 700 “ 
52 ee 6. oo ee be 


I3 weeks $23.00 per issue 
- Tao * 
«“é 15. oo ae Be 


This is a SIX INCH SPACE— 


26 7 9.50 


I3 weeks $11.50 per issue 
52 9.00 “* 


Begin your advertisement in the Reporter at once and thus avail yourself of the wonder- 
ful opportunity which it offers for the extension of your business to all parts of the world. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, Inc., Newyork érry 
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‘The Kanotex 
Refining Company 


Refiners of High Grade 
Oklahoma Crude 
Straight Run Gasolines — 







Water White Kerosenes 


E. F. BORGOLTE JOHN McE. AMES C. E. VARNER 
Sales Manager President Traffic Manager 











General Offices and Works, ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Pittsburg Oil Refining Company 


REFINERY 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


All products made from Pennsylvania Crude Oil 






Baltimore Office Pittsburg Office 
32 SOUTH STREET | 714 BESSEMER BLDG. 
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How the laboratory maintains quality 


66 O KNOW or to find out” is the object 

T set before the workers at the labora- 

tory in the Tide Water Refinery. We 

nave a force of chemists and engineers con- 

stantly experimenting to improve methods 
and raise standards of manufacture. 


This constant development is one of the 
secrets of the unusually uniform quality 
found in Tide Water products. 


The result measured in profits 

Since the Veedol story of scientific lubri- 
cating oils which resist heat has been told to 
the public the sales of Veedol oils have 
more than doubled annually. Last year the 
profits to dealers and jobbers totaled over 
$2,000,000. Reports of this year’s business 
show gains of from 90% to 150% in various 
territories. 


Hundreds of oil jobbers and dealers are 
widening their market by handling Veedol 
in addition to their own oils, 


They find that Veedol brings them con- 
stantly increasing profits, and does not in- 
terfere with sales of their own brands. 


Veedol resists heat, reduces sodiment 86%. 
It minimizes loss by evaporation and gives 
25% to 50% greater mileage per gallon. 


Write us for information about the Veedol 
jobbing proposition in your territory. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY, Veedol Dept., Bowling Green Bldg., New York 


Write to one of these Veedol distributors today for the oil man’s opinion of the Vedol jobbing proposition 


Barnett Oil Co., Mendota, IIl. Geo. 


Binghamton Oil Refining Co., Binghamton, 
me Bs ’ 1 1 
Canton Oil & Grease Co., Canton, Ohio, Hansen Oil Co., 
Chamberlain Paint & Oil Co., Warsaw, me 
D. B. Pedley & Son, Kenosha, Wis. 
Doty Oil Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Factory Oil Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Fenimore Oil Co., Norristown, 
Garnett Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Pa, 
Lindner Oil Co., 


Pfaus Sons Co., 
Hamilton Independent Oil Co., Kahoka, Mo. 
Hammond Oil Co., 


Hogle Oil Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hoosier Oil Refining Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Hughes Oil Co., 
Independent Tank Line, Meshawaka, Ind. 
LaPorte Independent. Oil Co., LaPorte, 


Jeffersonville, Ind. Lubrice Oil Co., Cleveland, 
Lubric Oil Co., Toledo, 
Moberly Oil Co., Moberly, 
Northern Oil & Fuel 

nN. ¥ 


Macon, Ga. 
Burlington, Wis. 


Blendive, Mont. Pease Oil Co., 
Rockland Oil Co., 
Robert Sieber Oil Co., 


Service Oil & Gas Co.,, 


Ind. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Ohio. 
Mo. 
Corp., 


Ozark Refining Co., Fort Smith, Ark, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rockland, Me. 
Racine, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Ohio, Velvet Oil Co., Syracuse, 
Waukegan Oil Co., 


West Virginia Oil 
a, 


as ie 
Waukegan, 
Dist. Co., 


Til. 

Huntington, 
W. Va. 

White Star Gasoline & Oil Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

W. S. Magee, 


Watertown, 


Babylon, L, I. 
Yapp Oil Co., Fond du Lac, Wis, 
Z. ¢ : Independent Oil Co., Norwich, 


Wis, 


Cable Address, ‘‘ROMANIC, LONDON’”’ 


LANE & MACANDREW, 


LIMITED, 


3, Gracechurch Street 


London, mt, 3, 


Managers of Over Thirty 
Oil Tank Vessels. 


BROKERS FOR BUILDING, PURCHASING, SELLING and CHARTERING 
OIL TANK STEAMERS 


AND 


DIESEL ENGINE BOATS 











THE 


CONEWANGO| 
|. REFINING . | 
* COMPANY * 


WARREN. . PA. 







Sole Manufacturers 


H=M and L=-M 


Bright Cold Test Cylinder Oils 
The World’s Finest Lubricants 
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STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 







Manufacturers and refiners of all grades 
of Petroleum Products. 
The vast organization and scope of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
is a guarantee of perfect petroleum 
products, perfectly refined and honest- 
ly labelled. Raw materials of the best 
quality that the world affords go into 
Standard Oil Products. 
They include the following: 
Gasoline. : 
[lluminating and Fuel Oils. 
Engine Cylinder Oils and Stocks. 
Paraffine and Neutral Olls. 
Lubricants and Greases. 
Refined and Crude Scale Wax. 
Candles and Specialties. 
Also a full line of Oil Stoves, 
Heaters, Lamps and Lanterns. 
Road Binders and Paving Asphalts. 

















STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 






